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In the fourth edition of APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice, 
the authors have avoided abstractness by 
presenting each arithmetical principle in a 
concrete functional manner. For example, 
percentage is taught in connection with 
such topics as savings and investing, bor- 
rowing money, installment buying, and 
taxes. In other words, the authors have 
taken advantage of the fact that the student 
is motivated more quickly and retains 
better the information that he has learned 
if it has been presented with realistic ap- 
plications. Each principle is discussed in 
terms of the individual's personal activities 
as well as in terms of the activities that 
arise in the student's business relationships. 


Many practical problems accompany each 
section of every unit of study. Drills for 
accuracy and speed development then 
follow the practical problems. Optional 
problems provide work for supplementary 
assignments. In addition, there are dis- 
cussion questions, oral review problems, 
written review problems, and projects. 
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The balance sheet approach in the fourth edition 


of BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING reaches 
a new peak of simplicity. It represents a very high 
degree of refinement. It is constructed of short 
chapters reasonably uniform in length. The 
progress is developed smoothly, and ample oppor- 
tunity is provided for personal and family records 
along with business records. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is provided for applying bookkeeping 
principles to numerous personal uses, such as 
keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and 
many other types of organizations. 
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Now That War Is On Us — 


What is the job of business education now that war is on us? I believe the 
job is to adjust its program to prepare vocational business workers in a short 
time for government, industry, and business. At the same time, business 
education must strengthen and preserve those fine aspects of the curriculum 
which have characterized the field for many years. High standards, speed, 
precision, and scientific attitudes toward business are essentials; and they 
must remain. Consumer education is even more important now than it was 
during the depression. 


Business education is in for some mighty big changes, and those who are 
willing to make the necessary changes will find their program strengthened 
so that when peace comes, bringing with it the need for widespread specializa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation, a great part of business education will be- 
come the core of curricular activities. 


What, then, specifically can we do to shorten the period of training? When 
should we start? 


In the first place, we should start immediately to co-operate with business 
and government. How many schools have reproved business for hesitating to 
co-operate in providing part-time work for vocational students? At the same 
time, however, how many of these same schools, when asked for students to 
work during the holiday seasons or special sales days, have inhibited the free 
exchange by refusing to excuse students from class? Often, if the students are 
excused, they are required to do their class work in advance, or they must hand 
in special reports. Schools must learn to co-operate if they expect co-operation. 


Second, elimination of waste is imperative. Supplies should be used spar- 
ingly. Why require double spacing in typewriting speed tests? Why use only 
one side of a sheet of paper? Why throw away the ribbon spools? Care of type- 
writers and office practice equipment is our responsibility. 


Waste goes beyond materials and equipment. Too much time is wasted 
in the learning process, sometimes because of inefficient methods of presenta- 
tion, but more frequently because there is too much of the play attitude and 
too little of the business attitude. Some teachers misconstrue genuine interest 
for nonsense. Stupid questions, bluffing, and too much needless argument 
is not progressive education. 


Floundering—attempting a course for which the student has no aptitude— 
has led to vocational waste. Guidance now has an opportunity to show its 
mettle. If a school continues to have a large number of students who require a 
semester to discover that they are in the wrong place, then this thing we call 
“guidance’”’ needs revamping or elimination. 


Enough research has been done in the field of typewriting alone, including 
methods, materials, and equipment, to make it possible for students to type 
50 words a minute in one semester if scientific procedures are used. 


Third, the school day can be lengthened so that necessary vocational classes 
can meet more hours a day. This is especially feasible on the junior and the 
senior college levels. The supervised laboratory plan can be used in many classes, 
especially skill subjects. Some phases of the curriculum which may now be 
considered desirable, but which 
may not contribute directly to : 
vocational outcomes, may have ia : “4 poy ae Fd 
to be eliminated. Each school 
can decide this for itself. Busi- M. Fred Tidwell, president, Arkansas Valley Com- 
ness education, then, has no_ mercial Teachers’ Club; director, School of Vocational 
small part to playin the national Business, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
defense program. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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The Role of the Commercial Teacher in the 






Guidance Program 


by 


Ettie K. Harvey 
E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


ComMERCIAL teachers have felt for 
years that the commercial department was 
used as a dumping ground for pupils who 
were not able to pass academic subjects. 
However, the interest that is now being 
shown in guidance should be quite helpful 
in remedying this condition. 

Dr. Douglass! has evidence, brought out 
by a recent survey, that administrators are 
showing a great interest in the question, 
“On what basis should pupils be guided into 
the commercial curricula?” According to 
Dr. Williamson? of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, leaders in guidance are 
beginning to recognize the fact that business 
courses require general and specialized apti- 
tudes, and that selection and guidance are of 
as much importance as the quality of in- 
struction and appropriateness of content. 

Commercial teachers, I am sure, will wel- 
come the day when all pupils are given 
wise counsel, for after all, we are still sup- 
posed to train for occupational efficiency. 
The pupils’ best interest must be considered 
in guiding them to select courses in harmony 
with their abilities, interests, and future needs. 

Some pupils are unfit by endowment for 
certain kinds of office work, but they can 
become self-supporting through training for 
other types of work. I have seen pupils in 
our commercial department take bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand when I knew and they 
knew that they would never do office work. 
I have made a follow-up of some of these 
pupils and I learned that they have never 
used this training and, in all probability, 
they never will. I feel it would have been 
much wiser if the time spent in studying 
bookkeeping and shorthand had been spent 
on subjects related to the work in which 
they were interested. 

Most important of all the decisions that a 
pupil is called upon to make is the selection 
of his vocation. In view of the fact that an 

1Dr. Harl R. Douglass, ‘ 
poe Ec Wt ny, October, 1937), p. 85. 
1 


illiamson, ‘ "Guidance and Business Education,” 
ing Company, October, 1937), p 


“Who Should Take Business Courses?” 


individual’s future success and happiness— 
his place in the community, his home, his 
family, and his friends—is affected by his 
vocation, the selection must not be treated 
lightly. 

A wise selection, combined with adequate 
preparation, will do much toward making 
the pupil happy and contented. Mark 
Twain was so satisfied that he once remarked 
that he had never worked a day in his life. 
Carlyle said, “Blessed is he that has found 
his work! Let him ask no other blessedness.” 
No one should decide on his vocation without 
careful consideration and in light of all the 
information that can be gathered in regard 
to his own fitness and the opportunities in 
that particular career. A pupil must not be 
made to feel that he can only succeed in one 
type of work. 

Commercial teachers have the opportunity 
to assist pupils in choosing their occupations, 
in helping them prepare for these occupa- 
tions, and in assisting them to enter into and 
to succeed in the occupations they have 
chosen. This does not mean that the teacher 
makes the choice for the boy and girl. A 
teacher should have valuable information 
that will naturally aid the pupil in his 
choice. 

Guidance will cause a pupil to think about 
his experience, his training, and his mental 
and physical qualities. In an article pub- 
lished in Jobs and Careers the author says: 
“You cannot think long and seriously about 
yourself, your personal characteristics, your 
successes and failures, your strong points, 
and your weak points, your personal assets 
and liabilities, your real earning capacity, or 
your future possibilities, without discovering 
some things that you can do to improve 
yourself immediately and finding some new 
ways of ‘cashing in’ to better advantage on 
your experience, training, and everything 


you possess.’ 
The Business Education World (New York City: Gregg 


The Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publish- 


Cashing In On Your Good Points,” Jobs and Careers (Chicago, Illinois: LaSalle Extension University, April, 1936). 
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There are a number of pupils who do not 
know whether they can qualify as stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, bookkeepers, clerks, 
typists, office machine operators, or for other 
occupations for which preparation is given 
in the commercial department. Learning 
about occupations is an essential objective 
of public school education. 

Not only do we encounter a difficulty in 
trying to train pupils who are unfit for office 
work, but there is also the ever-present 
problem of trying to find employment for 
the pupils who are graduating. We need 
surveys of occupational opportunities. Is it 
sound economy to permit hundreds of pupils 
to study shorthand and typewriting for 
vocational use when the demand for stenog- 
raphers is not in proportion? There is no 
need to train great numbers of pupils for 
occupational fields that are already over- 
crowded. The commercial teacher should be 
informed about the opportunities in his 
community as well as in the country as a 
whole. 

Men in different occupational fields should 
be invited to speak in assembly. They should 
be asked not to oversell their occupations 
and to give the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of positions in their particular 
fields. Sometimes speakers should be invited 
to talk with smaller groups to give the pu- 
pils an opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. Wheland says: “If the student is en- 
rolled in a commercial course, an attempt 
should be made to discover what his apti- 
tudes are and where his interests lie, and to 
obtain a word picture of his personality. 
This may be accomplished by means of a 
series of tests. First, the general intelligence 
test of the Otis and Terman type; second, 
the Detroit Mechanical Aptitude test; third, 
the Minnesota Clerical Ability test; fourth, 
a bookkeeping aptitude test; fifth, a short- 
hand aptitude test; sixth, an interest test; 
seventh, a personailty test. Upon comple- 
tion of these tests, the counselor should have 
a good picture of the abilities, the interests, 
and the personality of each student. By 
studying these pictures, the counselor may 
then suggest that students either take certain 
types of commercial work, or that they do 
not take the commercial skill subjects.’’4 

Our public high schools are democratic 
and they cannot refuse admission to classes 
if a pupil insists. In discussing this point 
in reference to shorthand, officials of John 
Hay High School state: “Shorthand is a 


skill subject. Standards in words per minute 
and errors allowed are the same for all. 
Counselors, however, interview all pupils 
who enter beginning shorthand and so elim- 
inate at the outset many potential failures. 
If pupils of low ability insist, and their par- 
ents support them, they are permitted to 
enroll in these subjects. Thereafter, they 
meet the standard set for all or fail.” 

Miss Vavra says: “It is important to take 
the same care in guiding a pupil into the 
right kind of work as a gardener uses in 
selecting the proper soil and location for his 
flowers. As one writer so aptly expresses it, 
“You cannot afford to go through life exhib- 
iting the products of your weakest faculties. 
It is your duty to get into the right place.’ ”* 

Miss Vavra thinks there are certain re- 
quirements that are essential yet reasonable. 
She feels that the pupil should have good 
eyesight, good hearing, and good muscular 
control over his fingers. Most schools have 
physical examinations, and it should not be 
difficult to determine normal eyesight and 
normal hearing. Dr. Book found a close 
correlation between success in typewriting 
and the rate per second at which fingers 
could be moved. 

A pupil who is conspicuously poor in 
English, and especially poor in spelling and 
in punctuation, is not likely to do well in 
shorthand. 

Even though there seems to be a wide 
acceptance of the movement for objective 
testing, there is still much work to be done 
in this field. There is still a lack of criteria 
for entering various commercial] occupations. 
We need more accurate methods of testing 
in order to predict success or failure. How- 
ever, with the aid of the tests we now have 
and with the help of a wise counselor, pupils 
may make a more intelligent choice of a 
vocation and save many disappointments. 

After pupils are assigned to commercial 
classes there is a great opportunity for the 
teacher to guide and to direct them. Effec- 
tive teaching must be done. Commercial 
teachers feel a responsibility that other 
teachers probably do not always feel, for 
they are trying to qualify pupils to make a 
living by the practical application of what 
is being taught. The pupil must somehow 
be given a knowledge of the business world. 
A teacher’s possibility for guidance continues 
through the entire course. It has been said 
that this guidance modifies the physical, 
mental, and personality traits. It affects 


‘Howard E. Wheland, “Administration and Placement Problems,” Tue BaLance Suet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
Publishing Co., February, 1940), p. 250. ; 
.*Minnie A. Vavra, “Guidance in Shorthand and Typewriting,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
Vania: Trethaway Publishing Company, March, 1933), p. 13. 
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the entire child and it depends upon the sum 
total that makes up the teacher. The teach- 
er’s knowledge, preparation, experience, and 
personality—in fact, all the commercial 
teacher is and does—will influence the pupils’ 
conscious and subconscious nature. The 
teacher must always see to it that each 
pupil is doing his best. 

Psychologists say that human beings fear 
what is strange; the commercial teacher has 
an opportunity to help pupils overcome this 
fear by having them work for other members 
of the faculty. In our own school the office 
training class does a great deal of the office 
work. Working in our school office helps 
pupils develop the ability to get along with 
other office workers. W. W. Bingham, direc- 
tor of the Personal Research Federation in 
New York City says: “A child cannot much 
alter his I. Q., but he can alter his shyness 
and his abruptness.” 

Pictures, slides, or films can give valuable 
information when they are shown to pupils 
in assembly. In this way pupils are given a 
better understanding of a particular job if 
they are interested in preparing for it. This 
method is also helpful to pupils who are 
preparing for other jobs, for they will be 
more understanding of their fellow men. 

Planned tours give pupils first-hand 
knowledge of modern businesses and offices. 
Businessmen are usually willing to help in 
planning these tours and in furnishing guides 
who are able to explain the business and to 
answer questions asked by pupils. 

After the pupils are given a thorough 
preparation, thought should be given to 
getting a job and holding it. Some people 
think that placement is a public responsi- 
bility. They believe that a public agency is 
much more efficient and can administer a 
greater service than private bureaus. Cer- 
tainly, placement must be considered as a 
part of the educational program; therefore, 
the school must take a leading role. The 
school is interested not only in providing 
employment, but also in providing the op- 
portunity for each individual to get experi- 
ence and to develop. 

There are vast possibilities for greater co- 
operation between schools and _ business 
firms. This co-operation will do much to- 
ward eliminating the misfits. This is also an 
excellent opportunity to develop a better 
understanding between the school and busi- 
ness organizations. 

In Los Angeles, California, luncheons are 
given once a month for personnel directors 
of representative business houses. At these 
luncheons an opportunity is afforded the 
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teachers to get acquainted with the needs 
and the requirements of the business organi- 
zations, and for the businessmen to become 
acquainted with and interested in school 
problems. With this co-operation, location 
of vacancies is made easier. 

The school has, or should have, a compre- 
hensive and cumulative record of informa- 
tion about each pupil. Pupils should be 
given counsel concerning their plans for em- 
ployment and all the information can be 
summarized for use. The school knows more 
about the individual than any other agency. 
The school can furnish an employer with 
data, and it can help to determine the type 
of occupation best suited to the pupil. 

Many schools feel that it is wise for the 
pupils to have part-time jobs. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, co-operative employment is 
being used to bridge the gap of inexperience. 
Alternating two-week periods are spent on 
the job and in school, the latter period per- 
mitting time for remedial work. Employers 
send in reports with definite suggestions for 
improvements and the pupils apply them- 
selves to corrections. 

The Metropolitan School of Business, Los 
Angeles, California, has five co-ordinators in 
the field who teach part time and who visit 
business and industrial organizations part 
time. The duty of these co-ordinators is to 
contact businessmen for the purpose of aid- 
ing trainees in obtaining jobs and of bringing 
to the Metropolitan School of Business an 
idea of what they think are necessary re- 
quirements for various occupations. This 
information is incorporated in the curricula 
and it forms a basis for the studies required 
of trainees. 

Legislation in Connecticut has made place- 
ment a state function. When the problem of 
the status of schools in placing graduates 
arose, a new plan was developed which has 
proved successful. I believe the plan is an 
excellent one and worth giving in outline 
form here. Many schools might do well to 
incorporate at least some of the ideas given 
in the plan. The setup is as follows: 

1. The school is to refer its graduates and 
pupils of legal working age to the state 
bureau for placement. 

2. The school may fill a position as the 
result of a direct call from an employer. 

3. The school is not to engage in an ag- 
gressive placement campaign. 

4. The school is to retain the part-time 
placement for pupils. 

5. The state placement bureau records 
are to be available to the school for follow- 
up studies of its graduates. 
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6. The state placement bureau adminis- 
ters its vocational testing program for rating 
and classifying workers in the school. 


7. The school is to complete registration 
for placement. 


8. In co-operation with the local field 
office of the Social Security Board, Social 
Security numbers are issued in blocks to 
the school, to be assigned to graduates seek- 
ing employment. 

9. The placement of students in any co- 
operative course plan is considered as part- 
time work and as an educational function. 


The entire program is one of co-operation 
rather than of duplication, with benefits to 
both the school and the state placement 
bureau. Benefits accruing to the state place- 
ment bureau are: 

1. School records are made available to assist in 

classifying workers. 


%. Registration details are handled by groups; this 
allows more time for individual conferences with 
the registrant and the interviewing officers of the 
bureau. 


$. The opportunity for experimentation in the field 
of vocational testing is present. 


4. School equipment is used for testing. (For ex- 
ample, the school facilities are used for group 
testing.) 

The benefits to the school and to the 

pupils are: 

1. The plan provides motivation, for the pupils see 


the immediate need for and the use of their work 
in school. 


2. The guidance benefits of the plan are threefold: 
a. Vocational tests (performance) enable pupils 
to see how they measure up to actual job 
standards. 
b. Follow-up studies are made more easily and 
more quickly. 
c. Curriculum builders have a wealth of informa- 
tion available. 


8. Because of the specialization required by the use 
of the plan, the school personnel is released from 
the work of maintaining an elaborate placement 
organization. 


The criterion of success is, after all, in the 
job and we cannot know how successful our 
pupils are without a follow-up system. High 
schools throughout the country are using 
the follow-up system in many ways. In 
Hartford, Wisconsin, the high school asks 
that each employer give a statement on the 
worker’s appearance and his adaptability, 
as well as a classification for the work done— 
whether it was excellent, satisfactory, fair, 
or poor. The Hartford employers are also 
asked to state the amount paid for the work 
and the number of hours the employees 


worked. 





Mr. Cole of Worcester, Massachusetts, did 
some follow-up work to determine the rela- 
tion between vocational counseling and job 
satisfaction. He compared two groups of 
boys, each composed of 100 members, to 
determine the relation between vocational 
counseling and job satisfaction. The first 
group had received vocational guidance; the 
second group had not. After five years, the 
two groups were again examined and it was 
found that nearly five times as many who 
had received guidance were satisfied with 
their work as those boys who had not re- 
ceived guidance. More than 72 per cent of 
the boys who had received guidance were 
planning to follow their present occupations 
permanently, whereas 65 per cent of those 
who had received no guidance hoped to 
change into other occupational fields. 


For the past two years I have attempted a 
follow-up for our own high school. I have 
been astounded to find how many of our 
commercial graduates are holding jobs that 
do not require commercial training. 


To learn what pupils do after graduation 
is an aid in ascertaining pupil needs. To be 
of the greatest benefit to our pupils we must 
satisfy businessmen. Mr. Nichols sums this 
matter up most adequately when he says: 
“Commercial teachers should stand squarely 
behind their vocational business courses, 
strengthen them, and assume full responsi- 
bility for results in terms of occupational 
competency. 


ee 


. + as commercial educators, we must 
abandon the practice of seeking alibis for 
our failures, confess our weaknesses, as they 
are revealed to us or discovered by us, and 
address ourselves to the task of planning 
our work on a level where alibis will no 
longer be needed.’ 


The follow-up service is both difficult to 
finance and to administer, but it is most 
important to the welfare of those pupils 
who are employed and to those pupils who 
are still in school. Some schools follow up 
their pupils for a period of two years; other 
schools follow up their pupils for a period of 
five years. These studies are usually made 
by letters and questionnaires, by telephone 
calls, and by visits. 


The role of the commercial teacher in the 
guidance program is an interesting, a com- 
prehensive, and a challenging one. There is 
rat great deal of work to be done in this 

eld. 


"Frederick G. Nichols and Paul S. Lomax, “‘What is a Sound Philosophy of Business Education?” Service Bulletin No. 6 
he Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publishing Company). 
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Hansen vs. Sylvanus 









This mock trial will be of special interest to teachers of commercial 
law for entertainment purposes and for motivating their teaching. 


by 


Raymond Harris 
Assistant Principal 
Kankakee High School 
Kankakee, Illinois 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Judge 

Clerk of the Court 

Foreman of the Jury 

Jurors 

Gerald Hansen, plaintiff 

James Harms, attorney for the plaintiff 
Harry Sylvanus, defendant 


Lloyd Davis, attorney for the defendant 


Witnesses for the plaintiff: 
George Hamilton, friend of Mr. Hansen 
Ernest Seybolt, furrier 


Witness for the defendant: 
Irene Williams, secretary to Mr. Sylvanus 





Judge: This court is now in session. 
ready? 

Atty. Harms: We are ready, your Honor. 

Judge: Is the defendant ready? 

Atty. Davis: We are ready, your Honor. 


Judge: Will the plaintiff’s attorney make the opening 
statement? 

Atty. Harms: Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
in behalf of my client, Gerald Hansen, I expect to 
show that he suffered a loss of $800 and that this 
loss was due to negligence on the part of Harry 
Sylvanus, the defendant. The facts of the case are 
as follows: 


On April 12, 1941, my client, Mr. Hansen, gave 
valuable furs to Harry Sylvanus, the defendant, as 
security for a 60-day loan of $500. On June 11, 1941, 
the day the note was due, Mr. Hansen paid the loan 
and asked for his furs. He received them in a dam- 
aged condition. I shall prove that the damage 
amounted to $800 and that it was caused by negli- 
gence on the part of Mr. Sylvanus in caring for the 
furs. 

This relation was a bailment for the benefit of 
both parties. Ordinary care was required from the 
bailee, Harry Sylvanus. Such care was not provided. 
We shall ask the jury to bring in a verdict in favor 
of Mr. Hansen for the amount of the loss, $800. 


Judge: Will the defendant’s attorney state his case? 


Atty. Davis: Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the attorney for the plaintiff has stated the case 
correctly as far as the loan and the bailment are 
concerned. However, the damage to the furs was 
far less than $800, and it was not caused by negli- 
gence on the part of my client, Mr. Sylvanus. I 
shall prove both of these statements. We shall ask 
the jury to return a verdict that Mr. Sylvanus is 
not responsible for the loss. 


Judge: We are ready for the evidence. Will the plain- 
tiff’s attorney present his case? 

Atty. Harms: Will Gerald Hansen please take the 
stand. 


Is the plaintiff 
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Clerk: Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Hansen: I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. Harms) 


Q. Mr. Hansen, will you please tell us about this case 
in your own words? 

A. Well, I went to see Mr. Sylvanus about a loan. I 
needed $500 and I asked him to lend it to me for 
two months. He told me he would need some se- 
curity. I told him I had some fine mink pelts which 
I had bought for $1,150 and which I expected to 
hold until the market got higher. I offered them as 
security for the loan. The next day I brought them 
over to him. He made out a note and I signed it. 
Then he gave me a check for $500. 

On the fourth of June I received a letter from 
Mr. Sylvanus notifying me that the note would be 
due on the eleventh. I sent him a check on the tenth 
and received the canceled note on the eleventh and 
the furs on the twelfth. I was pretty well satisfied 
with the transaction since it had helped me in my 
business. Then when I examined the furs I found 
that they were in a very poor condition. 

Q. Just what was their condition, Mr. Hansen? 

A. Well, the flesh side of the pelts had turned dark 
and the hair on the other side was loose so that it 
could be pulled out easily. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I called Mr. Sylvanus and told him about their 
condition. He refused to pay for the loss, so I sold 
the furs for $350 and decided to sue him for the 
difference between what I had paid for them and 
the price I received when I sold them. 

Q. Did anyone else see the furs besides yourself? 

A. Yes, George Hamilton, a friend of mine, saw them 
when I bought them. When I got them back, | 
showed them to Mr. Hamilton again. 

Atty. Harms: That is all, Mr. Hansen. Does the de- 
dendant’s attorney wish to cross examine? 
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(Cross examination by Atty. Davis) 

0. Mr. Hansen, did I understand you to say that you 
were speculating with this bunch of furs? 

A. I don’t know what you understood. I certainly 
wasn’t speculating. I bought that fur for an invest- 
ment. 

Q. And you paid $1,050 for the pelts? 

A. No, I paid $1,150 for them. 

Q. Can you prove that, Mr. Hansen? 

A. Yes, I can. Here is a bill of sale from the Wildview 
Fur Farm for one hundred prime mink pelts at 
$11.50 each. The date is March 28, 1941. 

Atty. Harms: Your Honor, I offer this statement as 
exhibit “A.” 

Judge: It shall be exhibit “A.” 

Atty. Davis: Mr. Hansen, have you any proof that 
you received only $350 when you sold the furs? 

A. Yes, I have here a statement from the Winter Fur 
Auction Company showing the amount of the sale 
and the deduction for their commission. It is dated 
June 18, 1941. 

Atty. Harms: Your Honor, I offer this statement as 
exhibit ““B.” 

Judge: It shall be exhibit “B.” 

Atty. Davis: Mr. Hansen, isn’t it true that the market 
price on fur was much lower in June when you sold 
the fur than it was in March when you bought it? 

A. No, it was about the same. The pelts were graded 
Number 1 when I bought them and Number 8 when 
I sold them. 

Atty. Davis: No more questions. 

Atty. Harms: Will George Hamilton please take the 
stand. 

Clerk: Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hamilton: I do. 

(Direct examination by Atty. Harms) 

A. Mr. Hamilton, did you see the furs Mr. Hansen 
described? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When did you see them? Tell us about it. 

A. I was in Mr. Hansen’s office when the furs were 
first delivered to him. He showed them to me and 
we both admired them because they were in such 
fine condition. 

Then, when he received the pelts from Mr. Syl- 
vanus, he called me in to see how much they had 
deteriorated. I advised him to sell them at once 
while they still had some value. 

Q. What do you consider responsible for the damage? 


A. It must have been the care they had while Mr. 
Sylvanus had them. 


Atty. Harms: That is all, Mr. Hamilton. 
any questions, Mr. Davis? 


Atty. Davis: No questions. 
Atty. Harms: That is all, your Honor. 


Judge: The attorney for the defendant will present his 
case. 


Atty. Davis: Will Mr. Sylvanus please take the stand. 


Clerk: Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Sylvanus: I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. Davis} 


Have you 
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Q. Mr. Sylvanus, are the facts of this transaction as 
Mr. Hansen has told them? 


A. Well, yes, as far as the loan is concerned. He bor- 
rowed the money and then when the note was due, 
he paid it back. But I took good care of the furs 
and the damage was not my fault. 


Q. Just what did you do with the furs? 


A. I kept them in a clean, dry place where nothing 
could harm them. 


Q. Mr. Sylvanus, in your opinion, what was responsi- 
ble for the damage to these pelts? 
A. Well, I would say it was their condition. I don’t 


think they were very good pelts in the first place 
and, of course, they didn’t keep very well. 


Q. Do you think the damage could have been avoided? 
A. No, I do not. 


Atty. Davis: That is all, Mr. Sylvanus. Your witness, 
Mr. Harms. 


(Cross examination by Atty. Harms) 


Q. May I ask you about the details of this bailment, 
Mr. Sylvanus? 


A. Sure, go ahead. 
Q. Mr. Sylvanus, you said you thought the pelts were 
in poor condition when you received them. Then 


why were you willing to take them as security for a 
loan of $500? 


A. I thought they were worth that much. 

Q. There were one hundred pelts, weren’t there? 

A. Yes, that’s right. 

Q. That’s $5 each that you loaned on them. Isn’t 
that a lot of money to lend on pelts in poor condition? 


A. Well, I didn’t think it was too much and I was the 
one who was lending the money. 


Q. Mr. Sylvanus, where did you keep the furs while 
you held them as security for the loan? 


A. I kept the pelts in a steel locker in my office. Noth- 
ing could get into the locker; it was locked all the 
time. The fur was kept clean and dry there. 


Q. What was the temperature in that locker? 


A. Why, just about the same as in the rest of the office, 
I suppose. 


Atty. Harms: That is all, Mr. Sylvanus. 
Atty. Davis: Will Irene Williams please take the stand. 


Clerk: Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 


Miss Williams: I do. 
(Direct examination by Atty. Davis) 


Q. Miss Williams, what is your position? 

A. I am secretary to Mr. Sylvanus. 

Q. How long have you worked for Mr. Sylvanus? 

A. About eight years. 

Q. Have the details of this transaction been stated 
correctly, Miss Williams? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see the pelts mentioned? 

A. Yes, I did. 


Q. What was their condition? 
A. Very poor, I would say. 


Atty. Davis: That is all. Have you any questions, Mr. 
Harms? 


(Cross examination by Atty. Harms) 


Q. Miss Williams, were the furs in poor condition when 
Mr. Sylvanus returned them to Mr. Hansen? 


(Concluded on page 288) 
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THERE was a time when it was as- 
sumed that the way to learn to type was to 
sit at a typewriter and work with an assign- 
ment until it was produced “‘letter-perfect.” 
This task was often completed with little 
or no regard to the technique used in the 
preparation of the copy. Many teachers of 
beginning typewriting formerly doted in the 
number of “perfect copies” their students 
were able to produce. Many of us have 
heard the expression, “Practice makes 
perfect”; this expression should be worded, 
‘Practice makes proficient.” Wrong habits 
are developed by practice, just as are correct 
habits. Fortunately, many of us have be- 
come increasingly conscious of the harm 
that may be done to typewriting technique 
if a so-called “‘perfect”’ copy must be pro- 
duced, even if it necessitates picking out 
one letter at a time. D. D. Lessenberry has 
said: “Fortunately, many teachers are com- 
ing to believe that it is possible to build 
appropriately high stroking speed before 
setting up specific demands for accuracy. 
This rapid stroking is developed from the 
beginning and, in the early learning ex- 
perience, errors are considered of secondary 
importance.””! 

We now know that the way in which the 
copy is prepared by the beginner is far more 
important than is the appearance (lack of 
typewriting errors) of the finished product. 
We know that speed and accuracy may be 
developed together. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that within a few days a be- 
ginner may be taught to type certain com- 
binations as fast as an expert. Blackstone 
and Smith have said, “If speed and accuracy 
are to be developed, both should be at- 
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tempted from the beginning of the course.”” 
Harold H. Smith has said, “‘A typist can no 
more acquire fast motions by practicing slow 
ones than an athlete can learn to run by 
walking.’”* 

While we are concerned primarily with 
the way the work in class is conducted, it 
may not be out of place to suggest that an 
important problem of the teacher is to teach 
the students how to study correctly and 
how to do their out-of-class practice work 
correctly. The student who practices slowly, 
and often slovenly, will develop incorrect 
habits which must be broken before he can 
hope to become a fast typist. All his typing, 
regardless of whether it is done in class, must 
be done with the definite purpose of develop- 
ing typing power. 

Many of the better typewriting teachers 
now use the word “proficient” instead of 
the word “perfect” in referring to the 
finished copy. It is more important that the 
technique of the beginner be correct than 
that he hand in all copy that is letter-perfect. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘““Why 
is it that a student often writes as fast at the 
close of his course in typewriting as he does 
after he has been working in an office for a 
number of years?” The explanation is that 
the employee’s typing is of a type that does 
not lend to speed building. When he types 
he realizes that his employer will want only 
the best. It is not so much the amount of 
practice as the type of practice that results 
in increased proficiency in the use of the 
art. Jay W. Miller said: “If the pupil is 
doing his best, mentally and manually ... 
the results as shown in copy turned out is 
really unimportant ... it is the quality of 


1D. D. Lessenberry, “How Learning to Typewrite Takes Place,” The National Business Education Quarterly (Washington, 
D. C.: N. E. A. Department of Business Education, Spring, 1940), p. 10. 
sE. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting (New York City: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), 


. 218. 
. *Harold H. Smith, “Training Routine for Typists,” The Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany, January, 1940), p. 400. 
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his effort that counts here; not the quality of 
his product.’’ 


There is, therefore, a marked distinction 
in the way a class should be conducted for 
skill building purposes and the way in which 
work is carried on in an office. The “learn- 
ing” situation in order to get the best results 
in the least possible time is quite unlike the 
“‘practice” or office situation. Much of the 
student’s work should be repetition practice; 
that is, practice on familiar matter. The 
first time a student or an office employee 
transcribes material he must be on the alert 
to produce an accurate copy. His whole 
attention must be devoted to that one thing 
to the exclusion of all others. He has little 
or no time to devote to thinking of methods 
of improving his speed in typing. On the 
other hand, if the individual knows that the 
primary purpose of the particular writing 
is to be for speed building and that he will 
not be held responsible for a verbatim re- 
production of the copy, he can devote a 
greater portion of his time to improving his 
skill in executing the copy, or building speed. 
If he knows that he will be given other 
opportunities to “make the grade” (salary 
check or passing mark) on the same copy, 
he will be in a better mental attitude to 
build speed. Lessenberry has said: “The 
typist should not push himself to his speed 
limit when typing material that is to be 
checked for errors. He should push himself 
for all he is worth when he is practicing for 
the specific goal of increased stroking and 
when he is willing to sacrifice accuracy for 
speed.”’s 


Notice the implication that some practice 
should be done for speed building without 
regard to the number of errors, while at 
other times special attention should be given 
to accuracy. To illustrate what is meant by 
these suggestions, throughout the first half 
of the semester only two “new copy” speed 
tests are given to an advanced typewriting 
class. Every member of the class knows (or 
at least should know) several days in ad- 
vance the material from which a given day’s 
test is to be selected. If the English teacher 
gives his tests on materials that have been 
previously assigned for study, and the 
questions of the history teacher are likewise 
selected from sources which have been 
previously assigned, why shouldn’t the type- 
writing teacher use a similar method? Why 





do some teachers think it is necessary to 
have new copy for each typewriting test? 


For best results the student should devote 
some time to practice in which his definite 
goal is to improve the accuracy with which 
the copy is placed on the page. It is, how- 
ever, equally as important that a certain 
amount of time should be devoted to im- 
proving speed with which the copy is placed 
on the page. Other time should be devoted 
to how well and how quickly copy can be 
placed on the page. Three different goals 
have just been enumerated. If the student’s 
entire attention must be devoted to antici- 
pating new problems, as must be the case 
with new copy, he has little time to consider 
improvement in other ways. This is the 
reason why it is absolutely essential that a 
large part of the practice be done on copy 
that has received previous attention. Black- 
stone and Smith said: “For the development 
of speed, repetition is probably essential.’ 


An example of a way to apply this prin- 
ciple may help to show what is meant. 
Assume that in class the students are in- 
formed that at the next session attention 
will be devoted to a mastery of page 60 in 
the 20th Century Typewriting textbook.’ 
They will devote attention to “mastering” 
the assignment by writing it a number of 
times until they are familiar with every 
motion required to write accurately and 
quickly every combination of the assign- 
ment. They will analyze their errors and 
practice as instructed on page 58 of the 
textbook. When the students come to class, 
they are given sufficient practice to “warm 
up.” The teacher then times them in writing 
a certain section of the assignment which 
they have previously practiced. This timed 
practice may last for one minute. Every 
member of the class should check to see 
what he has done. If he has written ac- 
curately (with not more than one error), his 
goal on the second writing of the same copy 
will be to increase the number of strokes 
written during the second minute. However, 
before he attempts to write the copy a 
second time, the student should devote time 
to practice on any troublesome combinations, 
particularly those combinations upon which 
he made errors in the first writing. His goal 
the second time will be to increase his typing 
power by increasing the number of strokes 
or by reducing the number of errors made. 


fer W. Miller, Methods in Commercial Teaching (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Compony. 1925), p. 300. 


D. D. Lessenberry and E, A. Jevon, Manual for 20th Century Typewriting (Cincinnati, Ohio: South 


pany, 1938), p. 49. 
Ma cit., p. 220. 
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A regulation should be made as to the 
maximum errors permitted on the test 
before the student tries on the second writing 
to increase the number of strokes. After 
two or three similar attempts on the first 
portion of the assignment for similar treat- 
ment, the teacher designates a second por- 
tion of the assignment for similar treatment. 
If the student has been properly prepared, 
he is familiar with every combination and 
he can devote his entire attention to build- 
ing speed; he knows that if something 
happens and he makes several errors, he 
will have another chance to redeem himself. 
It is not to be assumed that the entire class 
must practice on the same copy. When a 
student has attained a certain degree of 
proficiency, he may be assigned new copy 
upon which to work, thus providing an 
additional incentive for improvement. 

The following schedule of a period in the 
classroom may serve to illustrate a method 
of applying some of the suggestions of this 
article: Assume that the assignment previ- 
ously made for class participation is selected 
from page 60 of 20th Century Typewriting. 
Since the lesson has been assigned previously 
for study, it is assumed that every member 
of the class has written the assignment and 
has spent additional time mastering any 
combinations which he found difficult. 
Thus, in his practice as he writes a sentence 
and comes upon a hard combination, the 
student immediately proceeds to do repeti- 
tion practice, without completing the sen- 
tence, until he feels that he has mastered 
the difficult combination. Then he may 
continue with the sentence. In practicing a 
difficult word the student may write first 
only the two or three letters of the word. 
Then as he practices he increases the num- 
ber of letters of the word until the entire 
word is written without hesitation or error. 

The class writes for one minute, with a 
definite goal of increasing the rate of strok- 
ing, knowing that there will be no penalty 
for errors; the papers will not be checked by 
the teacher. Those students who wrote 
without error or with only one error are 
instructed to attempt to increase the num- 
ber of strokes on the second trial on the same 
material. Before attempting a second writing 
of the test, however, each student again 
practices the combinations with which he 
had difficulty or upon which he found it 
necessary to slow down to avoid error. 
There is, therefore, considerable repetition 
practice on the more difficult combinations. 
Repetition practice need not become mo- 
notonous if the student realizes that he is 
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benefiting from it. The teacher should see 
that this repetition practice is done in such 
a manner that the student experiences satis- 
faction in improvement, thus avoiding 
monotony. Those students who make more 
than one error may be instructed to slow 
down slightly to “get control.” Each mem- 
ber of the class writes again on the copy that 
he has just used. After this writing the 
teacher should ask for a show of hands of 
all those who produced a more satisfactory 
copy on the second writing than on the first, 
with more strokes or fewer errors. This is a 
means of motivation, for it permits the stu- 
dents to express satisfaction on better results. 
One important element of learning is the 
pleasure of satisfactory results. It is up to 
the teacher to motivate the work so as to help 
the students experience such satisfaction. 

In a third period of one-minute typing, 
the class should use unfamiliar copy. A 
student who completed almost three lines 
of the first part of the test may start this 
third period of typing with the fourth line. 
Again, the goal is the same as that of the 
preceding periods. In the fourth period of 
one-minute writing, the entire class should 
use the same copy as was used during the 
third period. The better rate of the first two 
periods of writing should be selected; no 
rate should be considered if more than one 
error was made in the writing. The fifth step 
in the series is a two-minute writing in which 
an attempt is made to write as much as the 
combined amounts of the best two tests of 
the first four periods of writing. The student 
thus has a definite goal for which to strive 
and a goal which is within the realm that 
he has already demonstrated he can reach. 
Outstanding work should be awarded by 
some means of recognition. An honor roll 
may be kept of those students whose two- 
minute records equal or exceed their best 
two tests of the four one-minute writings. 
Each student should be encouraged to 
compete with his own record. The plan may 
be repeated, using the same or new material. 

I should like to stress the point that short 
periods of writing should be used at first. As 
the class develops typing power, the amount 
of time in each writing period may be in- 
creased. In a beginning class the writing 
periods during much of the first semester 
may be started with thirty-second periods. 
The typing instructor is similar to the coach 
who develops a distance running team. The 
coach does not expect his team to run the 
entire distance the first day; he starts his 
runners on a short race and gradually in- 
creases the distance to be run. 
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Advanced General Business Training 


in advanced 


Our course 
general business training is an 
attempt to fit the student for 
the business aspects of the 
life he will live in the com- 
munity. A thorough course in general busi- 
ness training, fused with social science, is 


required of all freshmen. This course is 
built upon those fundamental skills and at- 
titudes necessary for success in a world of 
business relationships. An advanced course 
is required of all students majoring in com- 
mercial subjects, and it is open to all other 
students as an elective. 

This advanced general business training 
course includes salesmanship, consumer edu- 
cation, manners, and law. Salesmanship is 
not taught primarily as a vocational course, 
although a few students will follow that oc- 
cupation. The majority of students will not 
follow this vocation because the number of 
new salesmen employed each year in a 
rural community is limited. Salesmanship 
will be of value to the majority of students 
only as it helps them to live more completely 
and as it helps them in their daily dealings 
with other people. Salesmanship, in a 
broad sense, is the ability to influence 
people to look at things as we see them and 
to act as we wish them to act. Persuading 
people to part with their money and to buy 
something we wish to sell them is not essen- 
tially different from persuading them to do 
many other things we wish them to do. 

Each student in the salesmanship class is 
required to give a demonstration of some 
article, which may be anything from a 
fountain pen to a washing machine or an 
automobile. In order to make a satisfactory 
demonstration, the student must get ac- 
quainted with the merchant who sells that 
article and learn from him all its selling 
points. If the article is small, it is brought 
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to the classroom; if it is large, 
the class goes to the store. All 
Gridley merchants who have 
been called upon have been 
most courteous in co-operating 
with us in these demonstrations. These ex- 
periences are of great value to the student 
demonstrator as well as to the students who 
witness the demonstrations, for they learn 
quite a bit about the articles being demon- 
strated. All demonstrations are made to an 
individual prospect, but after the sale is 
closed, the class may ask questions which 
the demonstrator must be prepared to 
answer. The student who has not made a 
careful and a thorough preparation is “on 
the spot.” Controversies often develop 
over various points, as for example, the 
relative merits of ice versus electric re- 
frigeration or the merits of various makes 
of automobiles. Insofar as these discussions 
lead to a critical consideration of mer- 
chandise, they are valuable. The teacher 
tries to confine the discussions to facts in 
order to eliminate prejudice and to give 
both sides an equal opportunity to bring 
out the favorable and unfavorable points 
of the article. Demonstrations are also 
made before the class by salesmen. These 
demonstrations acquaint the students with 
many articles which they will buy at some 
time in the near future. ‘Throughout the 
course, the consumer’s viewpoint is em- 
phasized. 

One week is spent studying business man- 
ners. Business manners may be defined as 
those rules of conduct which make it 
possible for us to get along with the people 
with whom we come in contact in our busi- 
ness dealings. Most students can profit 
from a study of manners and most of them 
seem anxious to learn the correct way to 
(Concluded on page 285) 
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To what extent can 
shorthand dictation in 
the classroom approzi- 
mate office conditions? 

To what extent can 
such approximation im- 


prove the ‘‘on-the-job” 
efficiency of the beginning 
stenographer or typist? 

To what extent can it shorten the time on 
the beginning job which employers report as 
necessary for a worker to become an asset 
instead of a liability? 

Trying to find the answers to these ques- 
tions was the basis of an experiment which I 
conducted in one of my fourth-semester high 
school classes. Each of the thirty-six stu- 
dents in this class proceeded as if he were 
the only one taking dictation. He transcribed 
the letters exactly as if he were in an office, 
consulting whatever references he needed, 
and finishing up the work in such time and in 
such form as he would if he were in an office. 
If a telegram were dictated, the student 
transcribed it first. He transcribed all inter- 
company letters at one time; he addressed 
all envelopes at one time; he made up all 
enclosures at one time; and he kept his note- 
book in such a way that he could quickly 
check through and obtain al) information 
needed. Letters with missing information 
were put aside until the manager was in the 
office. If a detail were assigned to the stu- 
dent to watch, he made such records as were 
necessary to see that the detail was attended 
to. He took care of routine matters without 
their being called to his attention. 

If it were not possible to complete the 
work during “office hours,” students were 
given the privilege of showing their interest 
in the “company” by working “overtime.” 
In the majority of cases all the work was 
completed on time. Student-stenographers 
were encouraged to ask questions of the 
teacher-employer as they would in an 
office. 

Definite instructions on each new piece of 
work were given preceding the dictation 
period. The dictation was given at the 
teacher-employer’s desk, at the student- 
secretary’s desk, or at the machine. In addi- 
tion, the various tasks and routines that are 
generally assigned to the stenographer- 
secretary were given to the student-secre- 
taries. 
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Improving the Initial Efficiency of Stenographers and Typists 


by 
Eleanor Skimin 
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Some suggested classroom procedures 
for improving the initial efficiency of 
stenographers and typists. 





The work of 
student-secretaries con- 
sisted of: 


the 


Writing letters to branch 
offices, 

Writing regular 
routine letters. 

Writing undictated letters 
with notations merely 
being given. 


business 


Sending telegrams. 

Typing form letters. 

Writing follow-up letters and blanks. 
Typing parcel post labels. 

Recording form paragraphs and form letters. 
Filing carbon copies. 


Notebook procedures consisted of: 

Dating notebooks. 

Numbering letters. 

Writing out proper names when necessary. 

Inserting changes in the dictated notes and calling 
for repetition when necessary. 

Indicating the inclusion of a form paragraph and 
determining the length of a letter with the in- 
clusion of the form paragraph. 

Properly marking the need for extra carbons when 
specified by dictator. 

Using right margin for rush matters that need 
immediate transcribing attention. 

Closing out notes in such a way that they are 
legible and can be referred to again. 

Properly marking additions to letters. 

Accurately recording figures and names when 
given. 


Transcribing procedures were as follows: 


Judging the length of letters from the number of 
lines of shorthand notes. 

Organizing shorthand notes so that all letters of 
one kind were transcribed in order and en- 
velopes addressed at one time. 

Performing any special tasks pertaining to several 
others at one time. 

Stenographer-dictator relationships were 
stressed as follows: 

The correct way of requesting the spelling or re- 
spelling of a name or the restatement of a 
sentence. 

The correct way of indicating sections of the 
material that the secretary would like to have 
repeated. 

The proper use of leisure time to read notes and 
make special notation. 


All finished letters were read by the 
teacher-employer, signed, and returned for 
corrections or to be retyped. Letters were 
not checked for verbatim transcripts, but 
they were read as they would be read by an 
employer. A particular word was insisted 
upon only if the expression was one that the 
teacher-employer insisted upon using. Each 
student-secretary was rated in terms of 
accuracy, alertness, dependability, memory, 
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modesty, neatness, orderliness, originality, 
personal pleasantness, resourcefulness, and 
tact. 

The outcome of this semester’s plan of 
classroom work revealed that the classroom 
situation can be planned to improve the 
initial efficiency of office workers. The degree 
of improvement was found to depehd upon 
the student-secretary as a person. Con- 
scientious attempts to improve and the dis- 
appearance of students’ tendencies to bluff, 
their dislike of hard work, and their feelings 
of superiority or inferiority were significant 
factors in the degree of improvement made 
by each student-stenographer. Five students 
tried just as hard as others, but they lacked 
the fundamental skills of spelling, grammar, 
and general comprehending ability. Their 
shorthand and typewriting were also weak. 
They always presented examples of gross 
helplessness. 

The result of this experiment in classroom 
procedure showed definite improvement by 
reduction in errors; by an increased number 
of mailable letters and reports produced; 
by an increase in the volume of work that 
could be turned out within a given time; and 
by understanding the necessity of getting 
work done on time. An office attitude was 
developed to a marked degree. 

Such in-school training does result in a 
type of job competency that businessmen 
say they want. The information concerning 
the duties that are performed by the average 
office stenographer was obtained from several 
representative Detroit business offices. A 
few of the requirements for employment in 
these offices are as follows: 


COMPANY No. 1. Eligibility for any position 
is based on accuracy of performance. An ap- 
plicant is given a form and is asked to make 
an exact reproduction of it. Applicants for 
stenographic positions in this company are 
given dictation of difficult material at 80 
words a minute. Accuracy of the transcript 
is more important than the time needed to 
transcribe it. 


COMPANY NO. 2. Experience is not neces- 
sary for an initial position in this company 
if the candidate can type at the rate of 60 
words a minute. The applicant must be 
good at figures. A clerical aptitude test is 
given. The dictation speed required for 
stenographers is 120 words a minute. The 
applicant must know the fundamentals of 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. He 
must also know good English and use it. 
Every person who is considered for a position 
must have a good business appearance. 
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Beauty is not what is wanted, but rather 
pleasantness. 

COMPANY NO. 3. No tests of any kind are 
given. The applicant’s word is taken, but 
he is employed with the knowledge that he is 
on probation. If he does not prove satis- 
factory, he will be discharged. 


COMPANY NO. 4. Service classes are held for 
girls who are selected to become workers in 
this office. The personnel manager of this 
company stressed the point that the em- 
ployee must keep his mind on his work and 
know how to work. No stenographers are 
hired in this company for initial positions, 
but they are started as typists and are 
promoted if they show that they are worthy 
of promotion to the stenographic depart- 
ment. 

The business office classroom procedure, 
if it is used during the last semester’s work 
after fundamental skills have been well 
developed in earlier courses, gives the stu- 
dent that extra sense of responsibility which 
is needed so badly by beginners in business 
office positions. The danger of using such a 
plan as described here is that it might be 
tried before basic skills in shorthand and 
typewriting are developed to the point where 
such practical application could be made 
successfully. Any attempt to use this pro- 
cedure before such basic skills are developed 
would be doomed to failure. 

Progressive educators have advocated 
similar teaching procedures; any failure that 
resulted could be traced to insufficient 
background work on the part of those par- 
ticipating in the plan. 

Follow-up studies of the employment of 
these thirty-six students indicated that a 
greater degree of success attended their 
efforts in initial employment than when the 
classroom work was conducted on the tra- 


ditional plan. 
& * . 


St. Louis Area Conference 


The second annual St. Louis Area Busi- 
ness Education Conference will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on Friday evening, 
February 18, and Saturday, February 14. 
Headquarters will be the Hadley Technical 
High School. The local chairman of ar- 
rangements is H. L. Diekroeger of Hadley 
Technical High School. The main speaker 
this year is Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, as- 
sociate in commercial education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. A dinner meeting has been planned 
for 6 p.m. on February 138. Complete details 
of the program will be announced later. 
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Improving Instruction and Learning in Bookkeeping 





by 
The chemist makes it his busi- William J. E. Myers there is about ten minutes re- 
ness to know his chemicals, their High School maining in the period for the 
different reactions, and just what Bellaire, Ohio pupils to get started on the next 


they can or cannot do. The 
school teacher has a similar duty of knowing 
the product he is working with—his pupils. 

At the beginning of the school term an 
inquiry should be made into the hobbies 
and vocational interests of the pupils. A 
little time may be spent in first-year book- 
keeping in discussing different occupations, 
but not in any great detail. In short, the 
first week of the school term should be 
used to create the correct pupil-teacher re- 
lationship and to develop a wholesome go-to- 
school attitude. I feel that unless the pupils 
are in the right frame of mind for learning, 
there is no point in teaching. 

Within a few weeks after the beginning of 
the school term, the teacher may wish to 
visit the homes of the pupils who give in- 
dications of being “slow” learners. Many 
things are learned from the parents about a 
pupil that otherwise would not be detected. 
These visits have proved helpful from the 
viewpoint of both the pupil and the teacher. 
Conferences should be held with these 
pupils after they have become fully ac- 
quainted with the subject and the teacher. 
In these conferences, which are in absolute 
privacy, information is usually disclosed to 
the teacher which is helpful and which a 
pupil would not think of divulging in the 
presence of classmates. When these things 
have been learned, the slower pupils are 
given a review of the work on a level which 
they are more likely to understand. This 
procedure is followed in order to work out a 
plan of individual instruction. If the teacher 
wants to evaluate the pupil’s work accu- 
rately and give him a square deal in the 
marking system, he must provide for these 
individual differences early in the course. 

My class period is forty-five minutes in 
length. Attendance is taken either by a 
class chairman or by myself. A discussion 
of the lesson opens by the recitation method. 
At all times during the recitation, questions 
are encouraged which bear upon the lesson 
at hand. The recitation is always finished 
before the end of the period. Sometimes as 
much as twenty minutes remain before 
the class is ended. In that time I point 
out the important points in the lesson and 
the minimum essentials to be remembered. 
The next day’s assignment is made and 
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\ day’s work. I circulate among 
the class and as obstacles are met I explain 
the situation to the indivudual pupil over 
and over until he understands and can 
proceed with his work on his own power. 
I never do the work for the pupils. Doing 
it themselves gives them the courage they 
need to overcome obstacles later. . Any 
difficulties the pupils have should be ironed 
out at the time they arise. If difficulties 
are not ironed out, they tend to grow in 
complexity and become a serious adjust- 
ment problem. The pupils are permitted to 
progress at their own rate of speed after 
the lesson has been discussed. Having done 
the minimum essentials required, some 
pupils are assigned problems and exercises 
which are more difficult. The pupils progress 
on a scale compensative with the work 
put forth. 

No work is accepted by the teacher unless 
it is absolutely correct in all phases. Some 
teachers may think this as being “‘penny 
wise and pound foolish,” but the plan 
works. Some exercises are checked and re- 
checked many times before they are finally 
accepted. Some of these exercises are in 
pretty bad shape from excessive handling, 
but the idea behind all this is to develop 
the habit of striving for perfection. We 
all know that when a businessman is paying 
to have work done he has all the right in 
the world to demand that it be done prop- 
erly. Now is the time to develop that habit. 
Errors may be indicated by a check mark 
and if the pupil does not understand the 
nature of the error, it takes little time for 
the teacher to explain it. A majority of the 
pupils sense the mistakes as something 
they “forgot” to do. 

The practice sets are a waste of time if 
they are not administered to the pupils 
properly. Each pupil should be checked as 
he progresses and he should not be permitted 
to progress until he has his work correct in 
every detail. Pupils should be encouraged 
to do work outside of class because that 
is the time when the average pupil does 
most of his individual thinking. The busi- 
ness papers that accompany practice sets 
can be collected and withheld until all 
work up to that point is correct. 

Several teachers have told me in recent 
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years that I am a fool to strain my eyes, 
to work late at night, and to come to school 
early in the morning in order to check the 
work of the pupils. They say the pupil 
will not know the difference, but that is 
where they are wrong. I have had many 
pupils come to me and ask for exercises to 
be returned because they realized they had 
made some sort of mistake. 


I give a test at the end of each chapter 
in the textbook; periodic tests are given at 
the end of each unit of work. The items 
missed on these tests are tallied and those 
missed most frequently are retaught and 
later they are retested. 


While the classes are on the last chapter 
in the first-year bookkeeping course, a 
great deal of time is spent in integration 
and orientation. Installment buying, how 
prices are determined, effects of war and 
overproduction, the determining of the 
quality of goods, the detecting of high- 
pressure salesmen, the diagnosing of ad- 
vertising, and other important topics are 
discussed. ‘The main reason in taking the 
time for introducing these topics is that 75 
per cent of our first-year bookkeeping 
pupils are not permitted to continue the 
study of bookkeeping. Three years ago it 
was decided in our school that, because of 
the limited bookkeeping jobs available in 
our locality, the second-year bookkeeping 
pupils would be selected from the ranks of 
the best in the first-year classes. This plan 
has been followed for three years and it 
has proved highly successful. In the second- 
year course we can concentrate on vocational 
bookkeeping. 


As I have already stated, the “cream of 
the crop” is retained for the study of second- 
year bookkeeping. These pupils are ex- 
pected to do a superior job and to do it 
much more quickly. They have lived up to 
expectations. Consequently, other factors 
can be introduced into the bookkeeping 
course which are of considerable value. For 
instance, the corporation is the limit for 
our second-year pupils. I feel that they 
must work up to their job at any rate and 
there is always need for additional funda- 
mentals. Instead of having a feature of 
cost accounting introduced, I feature some- 
thing which is in use today and which 
every worker will have confronting him. 
We purchased a number of booklets from 
the South-Western Publishing Company 
which are invaluable in teaching the aspects 
of the Social Security Act. The booklets 
have problems and exercises in them which 
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are exactly the same as those problems con- 
fronting businessmen. 


Two years ago the owner of a construc- 
tion company came to me and asked if I 
could recommend a boy to go into his 
office and grow up with his firm. I selected 
a boy who was then a senior. The man im- 
mediately asked the boy what he knew 
about the Social Security Act. After 
hearing the boy’s response, the man de- 
cided that he had found the employee he 
—— The boy is now manager of the 
office. 


Commercial teachers must learn that we 
must keep abreast with the times or we 
shall lose our place for young people in 
the business world. 


Recently, I was able to persuade our 
school adininistrators to purchase an electric 
calculating machine—the kind that is used 
by many firms in this locality. Any pupil 
who has not learned to calculate with 
pencil and paper by his senior year in 
high school had better give up. And what 
logic is there behind the motive of pencil 
figuring, for when a pupil takes a job in 
an office he is asked, “Have you ever 
operated any kind of office machine?” 
Now our graduates can proudly say “Yes!” 


As I have previously stated, I believe that 
it is up to the commercial teachers to use 
their initiative in keeping their place in 
the secondary school curriculum. As the 
need arises we must vitalize our subject to 
make it interesting and appealing as well 
as modernistically instructive and educa- 
tional. 


I have found that mimeographed copies 
of the following outline are helpful in mak- 
ing the pupils understand how to complete 
the entire bookkeeping cycle: 


PROCEDURE TO FOLLOW IN COMPLETING THE 
ENTIRE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 


A. Recording Transactions. 


1. If the proprietor is beginning business for the 
first time, or if he is not continuing another 
business, record the opening entry in the cash 
receipts book. If, however, he is acquiring 
another’s business, record the assets received, 
the liabilities assumed, and the present pro- 
prietorship in a combined entry in the general 
journal. Debit each asset, credit each lia- 
bility, and credit the proprietor’s capital 
account for the difference between the value 
of assets and liabilities. Along with this 
journal entry there must be an entry made in 
the cash receipts book in the total column 
for the cash on hand at the beginning of 
business. This entry is checked to avoid 
double posting to the cash account because 
the cash is posted from the general journal. 
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2. Determine into which journal the current 
entry will be recorded. 


a. All cash or checks received are recorded 
in the cash receipts journal. 

b. All cash or checks paid are recorded in 
the cash payments journal. 

c. All sales on credit are recorded in the 
sales journal. 

d. All purchases (for goods to be resold) are 
recorded in the purchase journal. (All 
other purchases on credit are recorded in 
the general journal as a debit to what is 
bought.) 

e. Any mixed entry that cannot be re- 
corded in any of the other four journals 
are recorded in- the general journal. 
Bear in mind that credits in this journal 
are indented. Dates and explanations 
are important. 


3. Posting should be completed from the sales 
journal (to customers’ accounts), from pur- 
chases journal (to creditors’ accounts), and 
from the general journal to the accounts 
named after each cash proof; folio numbers 
should be entered in the journals and the 
ledger at the time of posting. (Caution should 
be taken to post to the correct side of the ac- 
counts.) Posting is also completed at this 
time from the cash receipts (to the credit of 
the accounts named) and from the cash pay- 
ments (to the debit of the accounts named). 
(Postings to cash debit, cash credit, sales 
credit, and purchases debit are made at the 
end of the month. These are the journal 
totals.) 

4. Cash proof is ascertained by adding the 
balance of cash to the total receipts and sub- 
tracting the total payments. This is done on 
scrap paper and the cash proof is entered in 
footing figures in the explanation column on 
the cash receipts side on the line with the 
last entry. When a check book is used, this 
proof figure should equal the total money in 
the bank, plus the money and checks on 
hand. This procedure is repeated periodi- 
cally with each cash proof. 


B. After all current entries are recorded, all journals 


(except the general journal) should be footed and the 
totals checked. If the totals are correct, they should 
be entered in ink and posted to the appropriate 
accounts. 


. Taking the Trial Balance and the Preparation of 
the Work Sheet. 


1. Go through your ledger, foot the accounts, 
and subtract the two sides in the balance ex- 
planation column. Enter this balance on the 
last used line on the balance side. Repeat 
this procedure for all the accounts in the 
ledger. Rule with single red lines in the 
money columns only all accounts that are in 
balance. These accounts are not entered in the 
work sheet. 

2. Copy the account titles and balances off on 
the work sheet in the same order as they ap- 
pear in the ledger (A-L-P-I-C-E). 

8. Add the trial balance columns. If the totals 
do not equal, do not proceed until you have 
checked for errors. Correct the errors and 
obtain the correct trial balance. 

4. Prepare adjustment entries in the adjust- 
ment columns of the work sheet from the in- 
formation given you. Be sure to have equal 
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debit for equal credit. Get the total and 
check it. 


5. Extend your balances from the trial balance 
columns into the adjustment trial balance 
columns, making the additions and subtrac- 
tions where necessary. Check totals and 
find errors, if any. 

6. Extend all income, cost, and expense account 
balances into the appropriate columns in the 
profit and loss statement column of the work 
sheet. These should be all accounts on your 
work sheet below the capital account. 


7. Extend all assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ship into the appropriate columns of the 
balance sheet column of the work sheet. 
These should include all accounts from the 
beginning through the capital account. 


8. Total and determine the difference between 
the two profit and loss statement columns. 
Enter this difference in the cost and expense 
column to make both sides equal. 


9. Total and determine the difference between 
the two balance sheet columns. Enter this 
difference in the liabilities and proprietorship 
column and make the two sides equal. 

10. If the difference arrived at in the profit and 
loss statement column and the balance sheet 
column are identical, the figures represent 
your net profit and should be labeled as such 
in the account title column of the work 
sheet. If they are not identical, there is an 
error and it must be checked. The error 
would either be in making extensions or in 
addition or subtraction. An error in adjust- 
ments amounts is also possible. 


D. From the information in the profit and loss state- 


ment column of the work sheet, prepare the profit 
and loss statement. This must be done by sub- 
tracting the section “Cost of Merchandise Sold” 
(showing how the purchase figure was arrived at) 
from the section “Income from Sales,” giving the 
“Gross Profit on Sales.” This amount minus the 
section “Operating Expenses” gives the net profit. 
The net profit figure should be identical with that 
on the work sheet. If it is not, an error has been 
—_ and it can be checked by way of the work 
sheet. 


. From the information in the balance sheet column of 


the work sheet prepare the balance sheet. This al- 
so must be done in sections under the titles, ‘‘Cur- 
rent Assets,” “Deferred Charges,” ‘‘Fixed Assets,” 
“Current Liabilities,” and “Proprietorship.” You 
must keep in mind in preparing this statement the 
fundamental bookkeeping equation (assets equal 
liabilities plus proprietorship). The report form of 
balance sheet is superior to the account form 
because of its simplicity and compactness. The 
total of the balance sheet need not necessarily be 
the same as the total of the balance sheet column 
of the work sheet because the book value of the 
fixed assets in the balance sheet money column is 
sometimes shown instead of the cost value. 


. From the adjustments column of the work sheet 


prepare these adjustments in entry form in the 
general journal and post. Remember that when you 
have two fixed assets you also have two deprecia- 
tion reserve accounts. 


. Prepare closing entries in the general journal for all 


income, cost, and expense accounts from the profit 
and loss statement columns of the work sheet. Be 


(Concluded on page 288) 
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Functions of General Business Training for Defense 


Rosemary Loeser 


CITIZENSHIP. The primary 
objective of all education is to 
maintain and promote the 
democratic way of life. In 
periods of national emergency, schools are 
looked to for assistance. Pupils in general 
business training classes may combine good 
citizenship and actual business training by 
buying United States Savings Stamps and 
Certificates. The best way that the educa- 
tors can accomplish their ultimate objective 
of training future citizens is by providing 
opportunities to practice citizenship. Pupils 
will be more prepared to meet economic, 
political, and social changes if they can par- 
ticipate in them. 

This program of investing in the govern- 
ment improves the individual’s and the 
country’s economic well-being. It vitalizes 
the fact that the pupils are members of an 
economic society and that government and 
business are strongly related. Buying 
United States Savings Stamps and Certifi- 
cates is actually consuming government and 
business services; consuming habits are de- 
veloped by contacts with daily life. Pupils 
are interested and alert to do their part in 
the defense of American democratic ideals. 


The interest of the home and the commu- 
nity is aroused by having the pupils invest 
in the government and by having them 
assume civic responsibility. With enough 
enthusiasm on the part of teachers and pu- 
pils, parents and working members of the 
family may be stimulated to purchase United 
States Defense Savings Bonds. Teachers 
must keep abreast of the times; they are 
being challenged to do everything they 
should do in formal instruction while relat- 
ing the subject matter to the privileges of 
democracy. The selling of Saving Stamps 
and Certificates is one method by which 
patriotic teachers can impart to their pupils 
the spirit of American citizenship. 

I started the project in my general business 
training classes before the present campaign 
began. As literature was published urging 
the people to buy for defense, the pupils 
brought in clippings with a feeling of pride 
for doing their part. By helping the govern- 
ment directly, pupils realize active and loyal 
citizenship. I feel that the project is more 
effective than just telling the class, “Good 
citizens make good governments.” 
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Formerly of 
Windsor Locks High School 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut 


INTEGRATION OF UNITS. Ev- 
ery Thursday, the pupils in 
my general business training 
classes purchase at least a ten- 
cent Postal Savings Stamp; no limit is set as 
to the maximum amount they may buy. One 
pupil acts as treasurer and record keeper for 
the week, thus giving each pupil an oppor- 
tunity to practice the handling of money 
and records. The first part of the period is 
taken up in completing these transactions. 
The project shows the pupils the need for 
much of the knowledge, skills, and under- 
standings taught in general business train- 
ing. 

Thrift and systematic saving is generally 
one of the first units taught. For this reason 
it is well to begin a project of this kind in 
September. As other units are studied dur- 
ing the year, such as investments, negotiable 
instruments, interest, endorsements, record 
keeping, budgeting, filing, money and the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, handling 
money, and making change, the pupils are 
motivated by their project. By the time they 
have completed the study of these units, 
some integration has been accomplished. 

Dependability, co-operation, thrift, hon- 
esty, accuracy, neatness, and other essential 
business qualities are characterized. Pen- 
manship and vocabulary building are ap- 
plied in carrying out the work. Arithmetic 
is also applied in checking the total deposits, 
in making change, and in figuring interest. 

The total investment in the government 
by the class and school for the week, month, 
and year may be figured. The average 
school year has forty weeks, which permits 
each pupil to invest four dollars. If each 
pupil in the general business training classes 
throughout the country bought one ten-cent 
stamp each week, the total amount would 
be a substantial revenue to the government. 
Not one of my pupils feels that ten cents a 
week is too much to invest and save; in fact 
the pupils voluntarily paid for vacation 
weeks during the school year, and some 
kept up the regular deposits during the 
summer. It may be necessary for some 
pupils to deprive themselves of candy or 
movies, but aren’t the older citizens of our 
country being asked to deprive themselves 
of some luxuries for defense? 

(Concluded on page 277) 
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Emerson’s maxim about a mouse- 
trap seems to serve as a guide for 
much of our educational philoso- 
phy. It is a belief, covered with 
the cobwebs of antiquity, that if 
you make the best product, the 
world will beat a path to your 
door. 

In the “good old days” you 
could build successfully upon such 
a tradition. Time causes changes. 
No longer can you rest on your 
oars and drift with the current. 
Today’s stream of progress is too 
rapid for floaters and drifters. 
You must be wide awake, dynamic, 
and cognizant of existing trends. Business 
has no place for the unadaptable, unco- 
operative, uncomprehendable group called 
“average students,” and it is the fault of the 
nonadaptable teacher that students get that 
way! 

Don’t call me a “big bad wolf” or a 
malicious playmate whose hobby is punc- 
turing balloons. Such is not my intention. I 
know we have our pride, our dignity, our 
feeling of importance, and we resent ego de- 
flaters, but a look at the bald face of truth is 
sometimes good for our general development. 
We can’t afford to adopt myopic instruction. 
We must constantly improve our teaching to 
keep up with the tempo of modern progress 
and to prevent driftwood in the river of life. 

Business said in the past, ““You send ’em 
and if necessary we will reteach ’em.”’ There 
is adequate proof that this, like Emerson’s 
mousetrap, is another fallacy. There are 
many people with some special mechanical 
skill but with no understanding of inter- 
relationships in business. The main reason 
beginners in business have had their path of 
progress filled with stones of obstruction is 
because they have not combined the essential 
element of common sense with critical analysis. 

Students or employees who make the most 
mistakes and who prove to be commercial 
failures are those who belong in this group. 
These people cannot climb the barrier to 
success because they cannot apply, visualize, 
or make adaptation, and American business 
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J. David Blacow 
Director, School of Business Education 
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demands these three compounds. 
It is the responsibility of teachers 
to assume an aggressive attitude 
and to take needed steps to supply 
these compounds. Let us stop hid- 
ing behind Father Time’s whiskers; 
let us quit showing our students 
“flicker films” of doubt and inde- 
cision. Let’s take them to a techni- 
color talkie of actual life and 
industry. Young people need to be 
trained into and not out of the era 
in which they work. 

The valves in the engine of edu- 
cation have been mostly exhaust, 
our minds operating with a re- 
tarded spark. Now is the time to replace 
robot thinking with creative analysis and 
action. Mechanical thoughts based on 
tradition belong in the ashcan. It is time 
for spring cleaning! Of course, it’s easy to 
place the blame upon the shoulders of 
others, to criticize young people for not 
being able to get jobs, and for not holding 
jobs when they do get them. We forget, 
however, that these same people are entering 
business with little experience. Who is to 
blame for this situation? It’s your move! 

I feel that business educators should bor- 
row a page from the psychologists for the 
prediction and the influence of human be- 
havior. Orchestra leaders have theme songs; 
manufacturers have slogans for motivation 
and acceptance. Why not teachers? At 
Lassen Junior College we have adopted the 
slogan, “‘aspect, prediction, control.” Even 
though we can’t look into a crystal ball and 
prophecy the great changes that will occur 
in the future, at least we can “keep our ears 
to the ground,” and get tendencies of the 
times which we prepare to meet. 

Modern business, changing even in its 
rate of change, requires study and research 
on the part of teachers. If Ifdo not misinter- 
pret present trends, it is going to require 
more ingenuity in the future to keep abreast 
of changes and to keep instruction con- 
sistently progressive than was ever neede 
in the past. Any teacher who thinks he has | 
(Concluded on page 275) 
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Transcription Supervisors Standards of Hiring 


Marie E. Jordan, president of the Transcription Supervisors’ Association of New 
York, has reported that the October meeting of the Association was devoted to the topic, 
“Standards of Hiring.” A survey was made among the members of the Association. The 
following is the questionnaire used and a tabulation of the answers given: 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR APPLICANTS: Yes No 
1. Do you use commercial employment agencies? ....... wide asics valerate 
2. Do you use the New York State Employment Agency?.. panies wa 00h sha eel 4 17 
3. Do you use typewriter employment agencies?.......................... 6 19 
4. Do you use dictating machine placement service? EET TET YPC OTE TS FE Oe 1 9 
5S. Do you wee secretarial echoole? ... 2... 0. cc cece cc ccc ccc cccescees 13 10 
ee ia a ad ec dw iN Ak Aba Aue Rit 9 13 
7. Do you use newspaper advertisements? ................0. 000000 ec eeeee 2 20 
REQUIREMENTS: 
8. Do you require academic high school education?....................... 16 9 
9. Do you require commercial high school education?..................... 23 «3 
10. Do you require business college education? .........................05. 4 18 
11. Do you require college education? ..........................0000- haces 1 21 
TESTS: 
a a ban wk bdo ee Cee eae 18 3 
ee tik ca ea adh a PE Eel bwin Ge eae k aie Average 55 net words a minute 
DG. Bem Pees www Mommas BENNO og gk oc onc c cccccccceecowncscecccs 12 9 
15. What speed?.....................-- eee ee eee. Average 100 net words a minute 
16. Do you give transcribing machine tests? ...............00.0.00 00.000 eee 8 13 
17. What speed? .. asians FAL Site Winches ew ware watery eee nea 
18. Do you give mathematical tests? . . eee TT OT TTT ST Serer ee 
19. Do you give aptitude tests? 0.0.0. 60 20.2. 5 18 
SR. DDO You Give Paydieds Bethel. ..... 25. eee cet ceesensenesewens 14 11 
ee ee oi vk wd canes savnen dceneeSWaeehckbuetha cy 4 17 
INTERVIEW: 
22. Do you require an application blank to be filled out before an interview?.. 31 1 
23. Do you follow a regular routine when interviewing? .................... 10 13 
OE. Ew you mmm Sor Wirth COPtMOMbee on... cc cc ccc cc tc ence eserves 4 17 
SE. EDO you Qik Tor POCROMR POTRTOMOOEE «0... ooo. cc cece ec cece sseeves 27] 
SALARIES: 
26. What is your basic salary for a beginning typist?...................... $17.50 
27. What is your basic salary for a beginning stenographer? . rer 18.50 
28. What is your basic salary for a beginning transcribing machine operator? . 18.00 
29. What is your basic salary for an experienced typist?.................... 20.00 
30. What is your basic salary for an experienced stenographer? .. re 24.00 
31. What is your basic salary for an experienced transcribing machine ope ator? 25.00 
32. What is your basic salary for a clerical worker? ....................... 17.00 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
33. Do you have an age limit on employment?............................ 10 21 
Oe Ee eee Pere reer err eae eae 30 years 
a ee Un YT WINING kisi nn xcneemeuedswnenkheweveeweus 18 13 
36. Do you hire on a temporary basis until the employee has proved his ability? 30 — 
37. What inducements do you offer prospective employees? .. 
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(Some of the various replies to this questions were: five- dew week: pension 
plan; permanent employment; working conditions; no overtime.) 





Lomax is President of National Business Teachers Association 


At the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Business 
Teachers Association, which was 
held in the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on December 29 to 
31, inclusive, Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
of the School of Education, New 
York University, New York City, 
was elected the new president. 
The convention opened with a 
reception, dance, and entertain- 
ment on Monday evening, De- 
cember 29, and closed with a ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 31. 

The membership director, Ivan 
Mitchell of Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, reported that the total 
membership was approximately 2,800. It is 
expected that the total paid memberships 
for the year will be about 3,000. There were 
955 members actually registered at the con- 
vention, but it was estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,100 members attended the various 
meetings. 

The 1942 convention will be held in De- 
troit, Michigan. The hotel that will be used 
as headquarters has not yet been announced. 

The following is a complete list of officers 
for 1942: 

N. B. T. A. OFFICERS: president, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; first vice presi- 
dent, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin; second vice 
president, David E. Johnson, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

BOARD MEMBERS: Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City; Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Paul Moser, Moser 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Ivan E. Chapman, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls; J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chair- 
man, Clyde W. Kammerer, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; vice chairman, 
A. Edwin Forsman, Senior High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa; secretary, Ethel L. Rice, 
High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: 
chairman, E. O. Fenton, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; vice chairman, G.S. Stephens, 
Globe Business College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; secretary, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer, Platt-Gard Business Uni- 
versity, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, School of 
Education, New York University, 
New York City; vice chairman, 
Kermit A. Crawley, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri; secre- 
tary, Audra Tenney, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE: chairman, Edmund F.Cameron, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Arnold E. Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
secretary, John Crouse, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chairman, Hal F. 
Holt, Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor 
of distributive education, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; vice chairman, John C. De Laurenti, 
regional supervisor of distributive education, 
Springfield, Illinois; secretary, J. Russell 
Anderson, co-ordinator of distributive edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Joseph L. Tucker, Jr., Interna- 
tional College, Fort Wayne, Indiana; vice 
chairman, S. B. Traisman, Business Insti- 
tute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: Chairman, Irma 
Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; vice chairman, Charles 
W. Perry, Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; secretary, Louise Green, Buck- 
nell Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; vice chairman, 
E. W. Brooks, Proviso Township High 


School, Maywood, Illinois; secretary, Nora 
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David Johnson 
2nd Vice President 


S. Stosz, Wichita High School North, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana; vice chairman, 
QO. Richard Wessels, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; secretary, Bernice 
Hartmann, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

EDITOR, BUSINESS EDUCATION DIGEST: 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

EDITOR OF YEARBOOK: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Paul Carlson 
ist Vice President 
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Candid camera pictures of the N. B. T. A. sessions 














J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Karl Maukert 
Treasurer 


The only important change in the pre- 
viously announced program was the substi- 
tution of Garret L. Bergen in place of Row- 
land Allen on the program of the general 
assembly held on Wednesday, December $1. 
Mr. Allen was called into government serv- 
ice. Mr. Bergen, personnel manager of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, spoke 
on the subject previously assigned to Mr. 
Allen. 

Those who attended the convention were 
almost unanimously of the opinion that it 
was the most successful and interesting 
convention in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 
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and is then summarized as a 
general principle. 


5. Bookkeeping is applied in 
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and social records. 
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EIGHTEENTH EDITION : By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 





















RECENTLY ADOPTED IN 
FLORIDA, LOUISIANA, NEW MEXICO, TENNESSEE, AND UTAH 











Many unusual features are introduced in the new eighteenth edition that make 
the course easy to teach and easy to understand. For example, the approach 
has been shortened and simplified. A nonmerchandising type of business is 
used in the beginning cycle in order to avoid the necessity of teaching adjustments 
because of inventories. The language in the early chapters is nontechnical, and 
the statements have been carefully worded so that they are within the scope of 
understanding of the high school student. All new terms are printed in italics 
and are explained and illustrated at the time they are introduced. 


The authors have also worked out a carefully planned spiral development of the 
principles and the applications. The plan of the course enables the student to 
proceed from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through constantly 
expanding cycles. For example, the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in 
the first eighteen chapters. Special attention is also given to the presentation of 
topics that are vitally important, but that are sometimes difficult to understand. 
For example, adjusting and closing entries are presented step by step in a clear 
manner as a teacher would demonstrate the procedure at the blackboard. The 
work sheet, an important device used by all accountants, is used as an illustrative 
accounting device and is also used to advantage as a teaching device. 


A significant feature of the eighteenth edition is that all principles presented are 
vocationally sound and technically correct, but at each step the student is given 
an opportunity to apply the principles in terms of a variety of situations. 


STERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1942 








Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Accounting and Commercial Law Teachers Association 
INS oa 65. dns dh Wd cas vb oe ade siee bb anes 


Alabama Education Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
ae ee ye Lak aad @ G:0)e0 aid a RO 


California Business Educators’ Association........... 
California State Conference on Business Education. . . 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association........... 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
I 6 05.6:5.5-0- 0. 6i5'0:0:4:4:5 Sb @dweiwinnie ara aaa 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association......... 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association... . 

Florida Education Association........... 

Georgia Business Education Association. 


Georgia Education Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey— 

EE OC OPEC OEE ET 

ere eee ee 


Idaho Education Association....................... 


Illinois Business Education Association... . 


Illinois Education Association— 
i 


Illinois Vocational Association ..... . 
Inland Empire Education Association. . 
Kentucky Business Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association............. 


Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ESSE ee ere ae ere eee mere 


Louisiana College Conference. ...... 


Michigan Business Schools Association . 





Michigan Commercial Education Association. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club...... . 
Midwest Economic Association.... . . 


Mississippi Education Association.......... 
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New York City.......... 
Birmingham........ 


Lexington, Virginia 


eee 


Lake Placid.... . 
Los Angeles.......... 
Los Angeles............. 


Waterloo, Iowa.......... 


New York City.......... 
ree 
Baltimore, Maryland..... 


Savannah........ 


SS eee ree 
Glassboro.............. 


_ ere 


SRY cere awtoades 


er ere 
Chicago....... 

Spokane, Washington 
Louisville. . .. 


Louisville. ..... 


Cincinnati. . 
Lafayette..... 
Saginaw. 
Saginaw... 


Ann Arbor.... 


Davenport, Iowa 


Jackson........ 





April 25 
March 26-28 


April 23-25 
February 13-14 


May 30 
March 30-31 
March 30-31 


May 7-9 


April 25 
March 21 
April 1-4 
April 9-11 
April 23-24 


April 23-24 


February 28 
March 7 


April 17-18 
March 27 


March 13 
March 26-28 
April 8-10 
April 16 


April 15-18 


March 20 
March 13-14 


March 27-28 


March 27-28 


| April 23-25 


April 16-18 


| March 11-13 
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Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





National Association of Cost Accountants............ 


National Association of School Secretaries........... 


National Catholic Educational Association........... 
National Education Association.................00.-. 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Office Management Association— 
Midwinter Conference.......................:. 
Nationa! Convention 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


New York Junior High School Conference........... 
North Carolina Education Association.......... 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


Ohio Business Schools Association........... 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association......... 


Oklahoma Education Association. .. . 


Oregon Association of Licensed Business Schools 
Oregon State Teachers Association.................. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
on NEE ere Eee 


Progressive Education Association 


St. Louis Area Business Education Conference 


South Carolina Education Association............... 
Southeastern Louisiana Conference.................. 
Southwestern Social Science Association........ 


Tennessee Education Association.... . 

Texas State Teachers Association— 
re 
District No. 2..... 
District No. 3...... 
District No. 4... 
District No. 5... 
District No. 6... 
District No. 7... 
District No. 8... 
District No. 9... 
District No. 10... 
District No. 11.. 


Texas Vocational Association 
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Chicago, Illinois......... 


San Francisco, California . 
Denver, Colorado........ 


San Francisco, California. 
Denver, Colorado........ 
San Francisco, California . 
Des Moines, lowa..... 

Atlanta, Georgia........ 
San Francisco, California. 
New York City......... 
Ee ee ee 


Chicago, Illinois......... 
CD pencnestvienvex 
EE ee 
Oklahoma City.......... 
re 
PO siceexsisese 

Seattle, Washington ..... 


a e 


Philadelphia 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Oe re 
OS a ee 
Dating, TeMO6. 6c coccccccs 


Nashville. . . 


Beaumont....... eae 
San Antonio............ 
Brownsville... . A 
OS rae 
Dallas....... 
fo eee 
Sweetwater.... 
Greenville....... 
Amarillo..... 
Temple...... 5 
San Angelo........ 


| Ft. Worth.... 


| 





March 11-13 
June 22-25 


February 21-26 
June 27-July 2 


April 6-8 

June 27-July 2 
February 21-26 
February 13-14 
June 8-10 
February 18-20 
March 13-14 


March 19-21 


March 23-28 
May 8-9 

April 17-18 
February 12-14 
June 6 

March 25-27 
April 4 


May 1-2 


March 18-21 
February 12-14 
February 13-14 
March 18-20 
March 20 

April 3-4 


April 2-4 


March 12-14 
March 13-14 
March 12-14 
March 20-21 
March 6-7 — 
March 12-14 
March 6-7 

March 6-7 

March 20-21 
March 27-28 
March 19-20 


April 9-11 
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Place 


Name Date of Meeting 





Tri-State Commercial Education Association.........| Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| May 1-2 
University of Chicago Conference on Business Educa- 

yc peg kr ee aia io shoo ain SEE old Ba a aS I ie Sees susinees June 26-27 
University of Denver Business Education Conference..| Denver................. July 23 





University of Vermont Conference.................. Burlington..............| March 13-14 
Western New York Commercial Teachers Association..| Rochester...............| May 2 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
ee ei aca auwaasini nina sins headed PEOGMOR.......05.....:..| Mag 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
EGRESS ERR eee SEE ape nee eevee eee Madison................}| February 13-14 
er ere ee ere ae March 27 











Delta Pi Epsilon 


The national council of Delta Pi Epsilon 
held its biannual meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on Sunday, De- 
cember 28. A banquet was held on Tuesday, 
December 30. Sixty-six members of the 
fraternity were present at the banquet. The 
speaker was Dr. Clyde M. Hill of Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

At the banquet the following new na- 
tional officers were announced: president, 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; vice presi- 
dent, Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
New York City; secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Williams, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater; treasurer, James M. Thompson, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston; historian, Icie B. Johnson, High 
School, Amarillo, Texas. The new members 
of the Executive Board are: Frances A. 
Clark, Potomac State School, Keyser, West 
Virginia; Ruby Hemphill, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater; and Milton C. 
Olson, Bayside High School, Bayside, Long 
Island, New York. 

Preceding the banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 30, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 
of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
was initiated as an honorary member of 
Alpha Chapter in recognition of his con- 
tribution to business education. 

The Committee on Research Awards an- 
nounced the granting of the following 
awards for the most outstanding pieces of 
research: James M. Hanna, Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, for the year ending 
June, 1939; T. James Crawford, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, for the year ending June, 1940. 
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Consumer Conference Will Not Be Held 


The Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, has 
announced that it will not hold a national 
conference on consumer education in April, 
1942. The announcement was made by 
James E. Mendenhall, educational director 
at Stephens College. In the announcement, 
Mr. Mendenhall says, “Evidence from the 
field indicates that these conferences have 
helped substantially to advance consumer 
education. However, the heavy demands of 
the conference on staff time, the pressure of 
requests for service materials, and the exi- 
gencies of the defense emergency—all make 
it seem advisable to omit the conference this 


year.” 


University of Chicago Summer Conference 


The 1942 business education conference 
sponsored by the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, June 26 and 
27. The conference will be concerned with 
“Standards in Business Education.” It 
will be divided into two parts: (a) an in- 
vitational session at which will be discussed 
criteria for the establishment of standards 
in both basic and vocational subjects as 
well as plans for the improvement of ex- 
isting standards; and (b) a public session de- 
voted to a discussion of standards as re- 
lated to the classroom teacher, the adminis- 
trator, and the learner. Contributors to the 
conference will include representatives of 
governmental educational authorities, lead- 
ing educators, and administrators. Ample 
opportunity will be afforded for open dis- 
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The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association was held 
in Boston, Massachusetts, on December 
10-13. Approximately 3,000 vocational edu- 
cators attended the convention. 

The business education program, which 
was organized by Earl Webb, supervisor of 
business education for the state of Massa- 
chusetts, was concerned with discussions of 
office practice, adult extension training for 
office workers, distributive education, and 
the place of business education in the war 
emergency. Considerable discussion also 
took place regarding the possibility of new 
Federal legislation which would enable 
public schools to carry on vocational train- 
ing on an evening school basis for those en- 
gaged in various types of office occupations. 

Distributive education came in for its 
share of the discussion, and it was in- 
dicated that thirty-nine states now have 
supervisors in this field. 

Among those who participated in the 
various meetings were: Louise Bernard, 
state supervisor of distributive education, 
Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Paul Nystrom, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City; Pro- 


American Vocational Association 





fessor Frederick Nichols, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Ham- 
den Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento, California; B. Frank 
Kyker, chief of Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
William Haines, special representative of 
the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; and 
Kenneth B. Haas, regional agent for dis- 
tributive education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

An innovation at the business education 
meetings was the recording of all speeches 
and discussions. Proceedings of all meet- 
ings will be available soon. Earl Webb, 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
state of Massachusetts, will edit the ma- 
terial. 

Paul Nystrom, Columbia University, New 
York City, was re-elected vice president 
of the business education section. John 
Seidel, state director of vocational educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
president of the entire organization. 
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A NEW BOOK 
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RICH IN MAPS, GRAPHS, 
CHARTS, AND PICTURES 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


BY STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, contains more than 300 illus- 
trations, including maps, graphs, charts, and pictures. Many of the maps 
are printed in color. Most of the pictures are large and many of them are 
printed in color. Many statistics are illustrated graphically and pictorially. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will continue to be up to date regardless of 
shifts in boundary lines caused by World War II. For instance, in those 
parts of the world where boundaries are likely to shift, the regions are 
presented by natural, economic, and racial areas. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CHICAGO 


» 





THIRD EDITION 


PUBLISHING CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Drexel Institute to Award Scholarships 


According to an announcement by Dr. 
Parke R. Kolbe, president of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, scholarships will be offered to men 
and women who desire to enter the Schools 
of Business Administration, Engineering, or 
Home Economics at Drexel Institute. 

These awards are not confined to any 


particular school or locality. They cover two 
years’ tuition, and they are granted on the 
basis of scholastic ability, character, and 
leadership. Applications for the awards 
must be made to the Scholarship Committee 
of the college before March 15. Dr. L. D. 
Stratton is chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee. 





Columbia University Summer Conference 


The 1942 business education conference 
sponsored by the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, will be 
held on July 16, 17, and 18. The conference 
theme, as announced by Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner of Columbia University, is “Prob- 
lems of Federal, State, and Local Planning 
for Today’s and Tomorrow’s World.” The 
conference will deal specifically with ways 
and means of utilizing the services of the 
Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, as well as with prob- 
lems which confront business teachers in 
today’s crisis and problems in planning for 
the post-war period. As a part of the con- 
ference there will be scheduled trips and 
tours to places of business and other centers 
of interest to business teachers and super- 
visors. 

For further information about the con- 
ference, write to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


For Teachers in Military Service 


N. B. Curtis, special representative of the 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has made 
the following suggestion to the officers of 
the various business education professional 
organizations: ““Many of our associates in 
the business education teaching profession 
have been serving, or may soon be called to 
serve, with our military forces. Most of 
these persons have to make emergency ad- 
justments in their personal financial budgets 
and they find it necessary to suspend their 
membership in local, state, regional, and 
national professional organizations. Would 
it not be a considerate and professional action 
on our part to make it possible for these 
persons to keep in touch with our activities 
by maintaining them on our membership 
rolls and mailing lists for publications ‘for 
the duration?’ ” 
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Haber Invents Grade Averager 


Dan B. Haber, a commercial teacher in 
the John Simpson Junior High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has invented a teacher’s 
grade averager. ‘The averager, as shown 
below, is operated by a puncher placed in a 
slot opposite the grade to be averaged. 
The machine computes averages for one to 
twenty-four grades with the averages ap- 
pearing in a small traveling “window.” A 
curved slot on the opposite side of the 
device contains puncher holes with which 
the machine is set at zero to begin computa- 
tions. A fourth slot contains a traveling 
arrow which shows how many grades have 
been averaged. 

The averager is made of pressed steel; 
the averaging board is 13 inches square and 
about one-eighth of an inch thick. In 
speaking of his averager, Mr. Haber says, 
“The device cuts time spent in averaging 
grades from a matter of hours to a matter of 
minutes.” The introductory price of the 
averager is $2.50. It may be ordered from 
Mr. Haber at 251 Cline Ave., Mansfield, O. 
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More detailed plans for the organization 
of a national association of business educa- 
tion supervisors and teacher trainers were 
completed at the recent convention of the 
American Vocational Association, which was 
held in Boston, Massachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 10-13. The formation of such an asso- 
ciation was first contemplated at the San 
Francisco convention of this Association 
last year. At that time, supervisors of busi- 
ness education who were present agreed 
that there was a necessity for some or- 
ganization at which common problems in- 
volved in the administration of business 
education programs could be discussed. 

An organizing committee formulated pre- 
liminary plans for the organization. The 
following individuals were members of the 
committee: Professor Frederick Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Hamden Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Nina Clover, 
supervisor of distributive education, Akron, 
Ohio; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; and Jack Milligan, chief of the 


Business Education Supervisors to Organize 





Business Education Division, State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Although the definite purposes of the as- 
sociation have not been specifically rati- 
fied, discussion among those present at the 
convention indicated that among the chief 
purposes would be the following: Aiding in 
the closer co-operation of all areas of busi- 
ness education; setting up a meeting whereby 
problems of common interest to business 
education administrators could be dis- 
cussed; and the promotion of business edu- 
cation from a vocational standpoint. 

The association will be a nondues paying 
organization. Membership eligibility, al- 
though it has not been decided upon finally, 
will possibly include all distributive educa- 
tion supervisors and administrators on a 
city, state, and national level. The associa- 
tion will function as an integral part of the 
business education section of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Jack Milligan, chief of the Business 
Education Division, State Department of 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan, 
was elected chairman and he will direct the 
activities of the policy formulating com- 
mittee. 





WANTED 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEED-UP IN DEFENSE TRAINING 





be used. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





One of the greatest contributions that business teachers can make in our 
defense program is in finding better and more efficient ways to speed up the 
production of capable office workers to fill the increased demand of govern- 
mental agencies and defense industries. There are two possibilities, either in 
training pupils now in school or those who have come back to school for re- 
training. These possibilities are to find newer and better means of training 
that will either (1) qualify workers better in a shorter amount of time, or (2) 
qualify workers on former standards in a shorter amount of time. 


The editor of THE BALANCE SHEET would like to receive a brief statement 
of not more than 400 words from any teacher who has speeded up the production 
of office workers or who is making plans to do so. State specifically the accom- 
plishments and the procedures that have been used or the procedures that will 


A few selected examples will be published in the remaining spring issues of 


Address replies to: Editor of THE BALANCE SHEET, 201-203 West 
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FOR EVERYTHING IN 





ADVANCED SHORTHAND | 





By 


RECENTLY ADOPTED IN TENNESSEE 


WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


4A yuk snhwer 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is your answer for a textbook that pro- 
vides within one cover all the materials needed for a full year of advanced 
shorthand. The book fits logically into the dictation course, regardless of the 
particular method used in teaching shorthand theory (Gregg). To assure 
complete teachability under either plan, the author tried out the course in 
classes composed of both traditional and functional methods students. 


The word and phrase lists which precede the dictation items have a special 
appeal to teachers. These word and phrase lists cover the most difficult 
outlines in the assignment. They may also be used as spelling exercises by 
teachers who wish to devote some attention to spelling in connection with 
dictation and transcription. 


For everything in advanced shorthand, SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


is your answer. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


VO Monce Sheet 

















N. A. B. T. T. 1. Annual Conference 


The fifteenth annual 
conference of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions was held 
on December 29 and 30 
at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. The 
theme of the conference 
was “Business Teacher- 
Training Policies.” The 
various meetings were 
presided over by Presi- 
dent Frances B. Bowers, 
Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The fifteenth anniversary 
luncheon was held on Monday, December 29. 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, associate professor of 
commerce and education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, was the 
Juncheon speaker. His topic was “‘Achieve- 
ments of the Past as Promises for the 
Future.” 

The 1942 officers, elected at the business 
meeting on December 30, are: president, 
Dr. P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri; vice president, Edith 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, H. M. Doutt (re-elected), University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio; treasurer, W. A. 
Larrimer, North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton. The new members of the 
Board of Directors are: Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Arnold E. Schneider, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. The other 
members of the Board of Directors are: 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. Lloyd 
V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Frances B. Bowers, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. P. O. Selby 





NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
April 30-May 2, 1942 


This is the time to be watchful of standards 
in vocational business training. More than 
ever, measures of accomplishment are needed. 
The National Clerical Ability Tests are meeting 
this need in more schools every year. Do you 
want these tests for your students? You can 
have them. For information write to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention Plans 


According to a recent report, the Execu- 
tive Board of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association is proceeding rapidly 
with the plans for the convention to be held 
in Baltimore, Maryland, on April 2, 8, and 4. 

In reply to many inquiries about the 
effect of the national emergency on the 
convention, the association president, Sadie 
L. Ziegler of Rider College, Trenton, N. J., 
quotes the following advice which was 
given by Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, to his student body. 
Miss Ziegler believes that this advice is 
also applicable to teachers: “Remember, 
the government has declared that the con- 
tinuous flow of trained men is essential in 
an emergency of unknown duration. It 
is the students’ duty, consequently, to 
continue the diligent pursuit of their col- 
lege work. This is the most effective service 
that they can render to their country until 
such time as the nation lays before them 
some other path of duty.” 

Advance programs were mailed to Asso- 
ciation members in January. The conven- 
tion will begin with an address by Mayor 
Howard Jackson of Baltimore, which will 
be followed by addresses by Dr. David L. 
Weglein, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Baltimore, and Dr. Albert S. Cook, 
Maryland state superintendent of schools. 
A prominent businessman will represent 
business. 

On Thursday afternoon, April 2, Dr. 
William Mather Lewis, president of Lafay- 
ette College,. Easton, Pennsylvania, will 
speak on “National Defense and Business 
Education.” Dr. Roy O. Billett will present 
the convention theme in his address on the 
“Value and Use of Unit Planning in Busi- 
ness Education,” after which there will be a 
question and discussion period. The ban- 
quet will be held on Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

The sectional meetings to be held on 
Friday, April 3, offer valuable and helpful 
programs. Mimeographed material of 
lesson plans will be distributed at each 
sectional meeting, and ample time will be 
allowed for discussion of teachers’ problems. 
Organizational and personal parties are 
scheduled for Friday. 

The speakers to appear on Saturday’s 
program will be announced later. The local 
committee is planning special trips for Sat- 
urday afternoon and Sunday to Washington, 
D. C., to Arlington, and to Annapolis. Mrs. 
Clyde B. Edgeworth is heading a committee 
for the entertainment of convention wives. 
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A PRACTICAL 

WORKBOOK FOR 

YOUR COURSE IN 
ARITHMETIC 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


THIRD EDITION — By SMITH 


e 75 drills 
e 75 tests 
e Progress charts 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed to be used 
for intensive skill development in 
simple arithmetic and for training in 
rapid calculation. The workbook con- 
tains 75 drills and 75 tests. The drill 
is printed on one side of the sheet, and 
the test on the other side. Complete 
instructions give information essen- 
tial to the proper completion of the 
drills and the tests. A standard time 
is given for each drill and each test. 
i 
List price, 60 cents, 


subject to usual 
school discount 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





Dallas 
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Boynton Appointed State Supervisor 


On December 3, 1941, 
Paul M. Boynton, head 
of the commercial de- 
partments of Central and 
Congress High Schools, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was appointed supervisor 
of business education for 
the State of Connecticut 
by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Boynton is a grad- 
uate of Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, with Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in 
business administration. He has also re- 
ceived a Master’s degree in commercial edu- 
cation from Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Boynton is now com- 
pleting work on his Doctor’s degree in educa- 
tional administration and supervision at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Mr. Boynton is a past president of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
and of the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. He is at 
present a member of the Executive Board 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 











Paul M. Boynton 


American Business Writing Association 


The fourth annual convention of the 
American Business Writing Association was 
held on December 29 and 30 at the Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Illinois. According to a 
recent report from C. R. Anderson, secre- 
tary of the Association, this year’s conven- 
~— was one of the best that has ever been 

eld. 

A popular feature of the convention was a 
business letter clinic conducted by Profes- 
sors A. L. Cosgrove, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman; C. W. Wilkinson, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; and George H. Zeiss, 
Louisiana State University, University. A 
similar clinic on report writing was con- 
ducted by Professors H. B. Knoll, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, and F. H. 
Gertz, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Professor W. H. Butterfield, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, was general chair- 
man; Professor L. W. McKelvey, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, was 
in charge of local arrangements. 
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Model “T” Teaching 
(Continued from page 260) 


found the royal road to success, and who 
rests on his discovery, is likely to find that 
the road is a dead-end alley. 

Today’s commercial educator can’t be 
considered progressive if he does not follow 
the news of business, sciences, engineering, 
and economics; he must also keep a weather 
eye open for social developments. At all 
times he must relate these changes to his 
own situation. If he does not do this, he 
may suddenly find himself about as useful 
as a broken arm. On the other hand, the 
alert, wide-awake adaptionist, watchful of 
trends, quick to grasp new ideas and test 
them on a practical basis as possible addi- 
tions to his “‘stock in trade,” will find that 
most of the hills and valleys of teaching will 
have leveled off to form a super highway to 
an educational Utopia. 

I believe the fundamental concept for the 
teacher of today is one of adjusting himself to 
changes and the consequent variation in 
man’s wants and methods. 

The teacher is a servant of society; to 
to perform his duties effectively and ef- 
ficiently he must keep in touch with the 
many changes taking place in streamlined 
business. Because there are many rapids and 
whirlpools in the stream of American life and 
business, it is essential that the progressive 
teacher arm himself to the teeth with an all- 
pervading attitude of adaption to change. 

It is this attitude that should color every 
plan and schedule the teacher may advance. 
Such an attitude is not only basic, but it is 
also necessary for intelligent leadership and 
attendant success. This principle is as old 
as life itself, but it is used about as much as 
button shoes. Someone should tell us that 
Dame Nature has traded in the old car for 
one with “fireball” efficiency. 

It is our duty to teach students to take 
their place in society through education. A 
true Valhalla of educational philosophy will 
be reached when our philosophy converges 
to the point at which we would think of 
education as a process which is intended to 
make life, in all its many aspects, more 
worth living. Truly, education is in doing, 
in growth, in adoption. We cannot afford 
to become bogged down in the stagnant 
swamp of tradition. 





BUY U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 














A VALUABLE 
BACKGROUND 
COURSE 





(Recently adopted in Florida, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee) 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT not only provides a much 
needed background for every student 
who goes into business, but it also 
provides valuable training for the 
person who may eventually manage a 
business of his own. In the develop- 
ment of the topics, particular atten- 
tion is given to the specific details of 
organizing and operating a small 
business. The book is designed for 
such courses as business principles, 
business management, business or- 
ganization, and advanced business 
training. 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A Student Progress Chart 


Misses Louise Ethridge, Margaret Eager- 
ton, and Helen Hudson of the Vocational 
Commercial School, Montgomery, Alabama, 
have formulated a chart by which they may 
check student progress in their classes. A 
portion of the chart is shown below. 

They have found that in order to deter- 
mine definitely the progress of the students, 
an accurate record must be kept of the days 
on roll, days absent, and days tardy, as well 
as a record of the grades in various subjects. 
The chart that has been devised gives a 
complete report of the grades in English, 
spelling, filing, bookkeeping, machine cal- 
culation, words a minute in typewriting, 
lessons completed perfectly, shorthand the- 
ory, words a minute in dictation, and the 
ability to transcribe material dictated. 

In addition, the students’ attitude toward 
their work and toward the classes is deter- 
mined through means of an attitude chart. 
The last six columns of the chart shown 
below are kept for this purpose. The chart 
lists five types of attitudes, including initia- 
tive and ambition, reliability, co-operative- 
ness, emotional control, poise—social pres- 
ence, and leadership. 

The chart is being used to a large extent 
in making recommendations for positions to 
be filled by Vocational Commercial School 
graduates. 
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HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home eco- 
nomics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago 








New York Dallas 


San Francisco 








Pi Omega Pi Convention 


The eighth biennial convention of Pi 
Omega Pi, national business education fra- 
ternity, was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 29. A 
luncheon was held for student delegates, 
which was followed by the convention meet- 
ing and an assembly. A formal banquet 
was held at 6 P.M. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during 1942: president, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; vice president, John C. Crouse, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; treasurer, 
J. Roy Wells, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas; secretary, Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; editor, Dr. Jessie 
Graham, assistant supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles, California; organ- 
izer, Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute; historian, Ruth 
Roberts, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

m . e 


Creating Interest Through Student Editors 
Edward A. Greenfield, High School, Point 


Pleasant Beach, New Jersey, is now using 
student editors in creating and in maintain- 
ing interest in the social-business program in 
his classes. In developing the social-business 
program, Mr. Greenfield uses textbooks as 
basic guides, but he supplements these 
textbooks with visual aids, newspaper clip- 
pings, magazine articles, and reports of 
happenings in the personal experiences of 
the students. He states that the students 
are led to feel the need for such supple- 
mentary material through class discussion. 

Mr. Greenfield has devised effective guide 

sheets for the use of supplementary ma- 
terial. In devising these guides, he found 
that the students did not fully understand 
the vocabulary used in the guides. To solve 
this problem representative members of the 
class were appointed as student editors to 
read rough copies of the guide sheets. Mr. 
Greenfield reports that this procedure had 
the following results: 

1. Difficult words which are not essential are elim- 
inated and more familiar words are substituted. 

2. Essential but unfamiliar words are pointed out 
before the students receive the sheets. These 
words are then included in the material for class 
study. 

3. Often a student editor will ask a valuable question 
or note a vital fact which is not included on the 
sheet. 

4. The class feels that the sheets are of their own 

doing and interest is maintained in their use. 
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Annual Indiana Invitational Conference 


The twenty-second Annual Invitational 
Conference of Indiana Business Teachers 
will be held at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, on February 13 and 14. 
The conference theme is “The Business 
Teacher’s Place in the Present Crisis.” 


The tentative program is as follows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


6:30 Pp. M.-8:00 P. M. 
Dinner—Dr. Eugene Hughes, Ball State Teachers 
College, presiding 
Address—Hollis P. Guy, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; president of the N. E. A. Department 
of Business Education 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
9:30 A. M. 
General Session—Mrs. Blanche Wean, Central Nor- 
mal College, Danville, presiding 
Address—R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania 
10:30 a. M. 
Sectional Meetings 
Section 1—‘‘How the Business Teacher May Co- 
operate With Business” 
Chairman: Winifred West, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis; secretary: Clarice M. Rob- 
inson, High School, Elkhart 
Section 2—“‘Business Education for the Adult” 
Chairman: Ernest Gaunt, High School, Green- 
field; secretary: Herman Truelove, The Labora- 
tory School, Terre Haute 


Section 3—“‘Current National Movements anc 
Legislation Which Influence Business Standards 
and Business Education” 
Chairman: Margaret Forcht, Howe High School, 
Indianapolis; secretary: Howard Wood, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis 
Section 4—“Keeping Up With New Business 
Equipment and Its Use and Place in the Class- 
room” 
Chairman: Howard Stewart, Butler University, 
Indianapolis; secretary: Ethel Grogg, Consoli- 
dated High School, Lawrenceburg 


1:30 Pp. m.-3:00 P. M. 
Round Table Discussion on “Adjustments We Must 
Make as Business Teachers” 


W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tue Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio, will serve as 
chairman of the round table discussion to 
be held on Saturday afternoon. Other 
members of the panel are: Dr. J. M. Hanna, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo; H. 
P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Goldena Fisher, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Katherine Brown, 
High School, Anderson, Indiana; Guy 
Daniels, special representative of business 
education. U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
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Ree 
John Walter Ross 


John Walter Ross, a prominent figure in 
business education for many years, died at 
his home on Wednesday, December 31. Mr. 
Ross retired from the faculty of the South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
two years ago. He was born in Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Ross is a graduate of Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
began his teaching career in West Virginia 
in 1897. He taught for two years in the 
high schuols of West Virginia, and he later 
taught shorthand, typewriting, and English 
in business colleges. He was a business 
college instructor for fifteen years. In 1916 
Mr. Ross started teaching in the public 
high schools of Pittsburgh. He spent four- 
teen years on the evening college faculty at 
Duquesne University. He was also on the 
summer school faculty of the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, for many years. 


Mr. Ross achieved outstanding recogni- 
tion as an author. He was the author of 
Business English and of the shorthand sys- 
tem, Speedscript. He was also the author 
of books on typewriting and transcription. 


Business Education Research Society 


Sixty graduate students of the depart- 
ment of business education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
have formed an organization to be known as 
“The Society for the Advancement of Re- 
search in Business Education.” No one may 
be a member or continue his membership in 
the organization unless he is actually at 
work on some problem that has a bearing 
on his teaching work. 

The society is in the organizational stage 
now, and officers have not been elected. 
Dr. Hamden Forkner is acting as organiza- 
tional chairman and is laying plans for the 
details of the organization. The primary 
function of the society is to center the 
interests of teachers in the field on prob- 
lems that confront them in their teaching, 
curriculum, or community relations. 

It is the plan of the society to publish a 
journal to be known as the Journal of Re- 
search in Business Education. This journal 
will carry digests of important research 
studies of members of the society as well as 
other research materials of interest to busi- 


ness teachers. 
i hoot: 





A SIMPLE BEGINNING COURSE IN BUSINESS 
FOR BEGINNING STUDENTS 
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n. FOURTH EDITION 
BY CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 








t- GENERAL BUSINESS, Fourth Edition, is recommended for a simple elementary 
il- course in business for beginning pupils. It covers information that will give 
y, pupils a general understanding of business activities. Considerable attention 
as is given, however, to those types of business information that the pupil will 
e- need in solving many of the problems that he will encounter as a consumer of 
ay business services and goods. GENERAL BUSINESS also gives close and ac- 


curate attention to the specific procedures of business. The topics developed 


in the course are rich in general business information and specific business 
ng information. 


ge A popular unit of study in GENERAL BUSINESS is entitled “Sharing Economic 
od. Risks.'’ It develops such personally important topics as automobile and property 
Za- insurance, life insurance, social security laws, hospital insurance, and other 
he modern means of sharing individual risks. Emphasis is placed on planning 
ry for buying, the use of the budget as a plan of buying, the proper use of credit, 
- the obtaining of small loans, and buying on the installment plan. 
»b- 
ng, Simple arithmetic is carefully woven into the rich variety of General Business 

Problems which accompany each unit. In this way, arithmetic is correlated 

1a with general business education. 

é- 

- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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ECONOMICS 


by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 





THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF MONEY 
AND CREDIT. Most people do not appreciate 
the relation of money to welfare. Probably 
they do not understand the nature and the 
principal function of money. The teacher 
of economics has a unique opportunity to 
develop in his students a real understanding 
of the relationship of money and credit to 
economic well-being so that they will not 
confuse media of exchange with wealth. 
In an economy where the possession of 
money implies the power to obtain goods, 
the means of getting goods is often con- 
sidered as possessing value in and of itself. 
When such confusion exists on a wide 
scale, the people are not prepared to evalu- 
ate fiscal policies of government that affect 
the volume of money in circulation. Hence, 
the importance of this subject in the prepa- 
ration for citizenship is obvious. 


It is essential that students really under- 
stand the functions of money. The teacher 
should insist on evidence that they do. 


As in other fields, a knowledge of the 
history of money is useful only in helping 
the individual to understand present condi- 
tions and problems. A brief survey of 
the history of money in the United States 
enables the student to understand better 
the complexity of our monetary system. 


Both money and credit are mediums of 
exchange and, as in the case of money, they 
are the real nature of credit and should be 
understood. In teaching commercial bank- 
ing, talks by bankers and bank employees 
prove valuable to the students. A conducted 
trip to a bank should be made, but, as in 
the case of all visits to local business es- 
tablishments, the students should be told 
what to look for, and a report on the trip 
should be made. 

Most students lack understanding and 
appreciation of the importance of invest- 
ments in their daily lives. The relation of 
the sources of investment funds—savings 
accounts in savings banks and commercial 
banks, insurance premiums, annuity pay- 
ments, United States Government Savings 
bonds, and capital investments—to the 
building of roads, schools, hospitals, facto- 
ries, parks, office buildings, residences, and 
the payment of social security benefits 
should be traced by the student. 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 


by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


FULL KEYBOARD AND TEN-KEY LISTING MA- 
CHINES. Since these simple machines are 
used mainly for adding in the business 
office, a major portion of the class time 
devoted to the machines should be spent in 
learning how to add and in learning the 
little adding tricks used by office workers. 


Among the leading causes of error on 
these machines is failure to clear a machine 
before starting. Sometimes when a worker 
is interrupted while he is using the ma- 
chine, he removes the tape he has used 
but does not take a total before leaving. 
If another worker comes along and sees 
that the tape has no figures on it, he often 
begins work, assuming that the machine is 
clear. Mistakes of this nature can be 
prevented only if students are impressed 
with the fact that they should never be- 
gin work unless the clear signal, usually an 
asterisk, is printed on the tape. 

If the tape is not to be used as a record 
when office workers are adding sums of 
money that are all dollars and no cents, 
the sums are generally added at the ex- 
treme right-hand side of the full keyboard 
machine. The cents columns are used 
anyway because it is easier and faster to 
pick out the number on the keyboard if 
the cents columns are not omitted. When 
the ten-key machine is being used under 
the same conditions, office workers generally 
do not hit the cipher key for the cents. 


Numbers that have been struck incor- 
rectly on the keyboard, but which are not 
recorded in the machine, can be corrected 
by means of the error or correction keys. 
However, if incorrect numbers have been 
recorded in the machine, office workers 
usually do not begin the work over. If the 
tape is not to be used as a record, the error 
is corrected by adding or subtracting an 
amount to the next figure. 

Students should be trained to inspect 
the paper roll before beginning work to 
make sure there is a sufficient amount of 
paper to complete whatever calculating is 
to be done. This will prevent the possibility 
of getting part way through a column only 
to find that it must be done over because 
the paper supply has given out. Of course, 
all students should be given practice m 
inserting a roll of paper in the machine. 
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Sewicelolumn 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


GENERAL BUSINESS SKILLS. Outstanding 
skills to be acquired by pupils in their study 
of general business are: 


1. Ability to write and to endorse checks 
in perfect form. 


2. Ability to make intelligent use of the 
bank account. 


83. Ability to make intelligent use of the 
various ways of sending payments. 

4. Ability to make a budget of time, of 
income, and of expenditures. 

5. Ability to calculate interest by the 
60-day, 6% method. 

6. Ability to figure the cost of small 
loans and installment purchases. 


7. Ability to read and to_ interpret 
simple statistical tables and charts. 


8. Ability to plan a trip by automobile, 
by train, by airplane, or by bus. 
9. Ability to use the telephone directory. 


10. Ability to receive and to place 
telephone calls properly. 


An examination of this list will show 
that both simple and complex learning 
situations are involved in the development 
of general business skills. For example, the 
ability to count out change correctly in 
personal and business transactions em- 
bodies a relatively simple learning situa- 
tion. To acquire this skill, pupils must 
know the various denominations of United 
States money; they must also possess the 
ability to add and to subtract accurately. 
However, the ability to figure the cost of 
buying on installments involves a more 
complex learning situation. Pupils must 
be able to add, multiply, subtract, and 
divide accurately; they must be able to 
calculate simple interest; they must be able 
to handle percentages and decimals properly; 
they must understand the principles relat- 
ing to installment sales; and they must be 
able to calculate time accurately. Thus 
pupils are required to apply a number of 
related skills in order to acquire a new and 
different skill. 


_It is important for the teacher to make a 
distinction between the relatively simple 
and the more complex skills before instruc- 
tion is attempted. 
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eine 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 


Effective Business Correspondence 


ASSIGNMENTS IN WORD-CHOICE. The teacher 
of business correspondence will find the 
deadly parallel a useful teaching technique 
in handling certain types of valuable il- 
lustrative materials. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the matter of vocabulary and its 
relation to the development of tone. This 
is, in effect, the broad problem of emotional 
word-choice. Let me cite an illustration. 


A contest to discover some of the best 
business letters of the year was held not 
long ago under the supervision of a letter 
organization. In commenting on the 
twenty winning letters, one of the judges 
was impressed with the spirit of optimism 
that ran through them. “The writers,” 
he observed, “drew up words so gracious, 
so genuine, so sincere that the readers would 
say, “These are men we would like to do 
business with.’ Such words cannot be 
ignored. They are like friendly handshakes 
... Signs of good will.” 

Here are some of the words that were 
found in the twenty letters that the judges 
ranked at the top: 


Thank you Serve you 
Your confidence Splendid 
Grateful Smile 
Willingness Loyal 
Genuine Clean slate 
Satisfying Good folks 
Best wishes Enjoy 


Now we look at some words that were 
nowhere to be found in any of the twenty 
winning letters: 


Why have you ignored 
Your insinuation 
Your complaint 


Your neglect 
We take issue 
Why not be fair 
Frankly, it seems to us We are surprised 
Not our responsibility Your own carelessness 
Surely you don’t expect You should know 
We do not intend We must insist 
Through these parallel sets of expressions, 
the student should learn that it is the 
responsibility of the correspondent to sift 
out “chip-on-the-shoulder” words™ and to 
choose the warm and sincere expressions 
that win co-operation and agreement. 


The teacher may use these contrasting 
lists of expressions, and others like them, 
by jumbling them together in a miscellane- 
ous group and require the students to 
identify each expression rapidly as (+), 
positive and pleasant, or (—), negative and 
unpleasant. 
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Research Studies in Business Education. 
Monograph No. 2, 1941. A 70-page, lithographed, 
paper-bound booklet published by Beta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Stillwater, Oklahoma. A digest of 
twelve Master’s theses. Price $1.00. Ada Eden, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Credit Unions—The People’s Banks. By 
Maxwell S. Stewart. A $2-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which discusses the borrowing of money and 
the purposes and uses of credit unions. This material 
should be of interest to teachers of consumer education 
and advanced business. Price 10 cents. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 


How To Get a Defense Job. By Maxwell Leh- 
man and Morton Yarmon. A 40-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which covers the following topics: What 
is the Defense Program? The Labor Market, Civil 
Service District Offices, Training for Defense, When 
You are Ready for a Job, Are You a Special Case? and 
Defense Jobs. The booklet also contains a directory of 
state employment offices. Price 15 cents. Home In- 
stitute, 109 West 19th Street, New York, New York. 


Effects of the Defense Program on Prices, 
Wages, and Profits. By Meyer Jacobstein and 
Harold G. Moulton. Pamphlet No. 29. A 44-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet intended to show the 
impact of the defense program upon the economic life 
of the nation. The pamphlet covers such topics as the 
increase in national production and income, who 
shares in the increased income, and the effect of the 
defense program on prices. Price 25 cents. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C 


Steps in a Community Occupational Survey. 
Miscellany 2914. By Marguerite W. Zapoleon. An 
18-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin based on a 
study of ninety-six surveys completed during the 
period of 1980-1940. It contains a discussion of the 
techniques involved, detailed descriptions of particular 
surveys made in communities of various types, an 
outline of survey steps, and an annotated bibliography 
of survey reports as well as of publications on survey 
techniques. This bulletin should be of particular in- 
terest to graduate students and to directors of teacher- 
training programs conducted on the graduate level. 
Available free. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


NEW LITERATURE 


How to Make Your Budget Balance. By 
E. C. Harwood and Helen Fowle. A 144-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet which clearly points out the ad- 
vantages of a budget and ways and means of starting, 
operating, and balancing a budget. Price $1.00. Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research, 54 Dunster 
Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


How Money Works. By Arthur D. Gayer and 
W. W. Rostow. A 8%-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which discusses the value of money, how 
money is created, money and prices, money and busi- 
ness, and government spending. The material will 
interest teachers of economics, advanced business, and 
consumer education. Price 10 cents. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 


Informative Labeling. By Roger Wolcott. A 
24-page, printed, paper-bound manual which represents 
an excellent textbook on the informative labeling of 
consumer goods. It outlines the criteria by which 
consumers can determine whether labels provide the 
information necessary for intelligent buying. It con- 
tains reproductions of numerous labels. Price 25 
cents. National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
8 West 40th Street, New York, New York. 


Informative Selling. By Roger Wolcott. An 88- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book intended as a guide 
to the study of store buying, sales training, advertis- 
ing, and display. It suggests how problems of retailers 
and consumers can be solved through consumer- 
retailer co-operation. Numerous reproductions of 
actual labels, displays, and advertisements are given 
which may be used as guides for classes in consumer 
education and retailing. Price $1.00. National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York. 


Suggestions for Teachers of Classes for 
Youth Employed in Business Education on 
NYA Work Projects. Miscellany 2723, October, 
1941. A 15-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin 
that is intended to acquaint teachers, supervisors, and 
school administrators with the program of training in 
business education for youth employed on NYA regular 
work projects, and to focus attention on the character of 
business education best suited to the needs of out-of- 
school youth employed by the NYA. Available free. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION — By LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


GOOD 
BOOK 


STATE 
ADOPTIONS 








Basal 


Florida 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
South Carolina 





Basal on 
Multiple Listing 





Kentucky 
Co-Basal 
Georgia 


Utah 


Multiple 





Tennessee 
Texas 











More and more teachers are finding that “‘\2OTH CENTURY” 
meets their requirements more specifically than does any 
competing book. The list of state adoptions in the column 
at the left is definite proof of the outstanding, coast-to- 
coast popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
Teachers who use it report better results, and these 
better results are based on sound teaching principles. 


You will find 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING a good 
book for good work in your classes because it performs 
three specific jobs: (1) in each block of work there is a 
definite lesson plan that provides a constant drive for 
increased typing power; (2) the authors have given special 
attention to a gradation in the difficulty of the subject 
matter (based upon syllable intensity); and (3) it gives 
you a wider choice of a variety of material, including 
extra drills and exercises to provide for individual dif- 
ferences of students. 


Whatever your typing problem, it can be solved easily 
with ‘20TH CENTURY.” You may obtain the book for a 
one-year course, a second-year course, or a combined 
two-year course with optional workbooks and standardized 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


February, 1942 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


I. Q. Test 


A little lad whose parents were worried about his 
intelligence quotient was taken to a specialist. 

“If I cut off one of your ears what would happen?” 
the specialist asked. 

“I couldn’t hear.” 

“If I cut off both your ears?” 

“IT couldn’t see.” 

A bad case, thought the expert. 

“‘And why couldn’t you see? he persisted. 

“Because,” said the boy, “my hat would fall over 
my eyes.” ae 


Overrated 


The chemical worth of the human body is about 
eight cents. Those of us who complain about feeling 
like thirty cents are bragging. 


Revised Scott 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never once has turned his head and said, 
“Mmmmm, not bad!” 


Uncooked 


A spinster was breakfasting at a restaurant. The 
waiter asked politely, ““How would you like your rice?” 
“Thrown at me, big boy,” was the curt reply. 


Proof Needed 


“I can’t marry him, mother, he’s an atheist and 
doesn’t believe in hell.” 

““Marry him, my dear, and between us we'll convince 
him that he’s wrong.” 


Not So Anxious 


A nice old lady got out of a car and walked up to a 
ranch house just as the owner came out of the door. 

“T’d like to see some of those cows of yours,” she said. 

The owner thought he saw a quick sale coming up, 
and was anxious to oblige. “Certainly,” he said, 
“just walk this way, ma’am.” 

The nice old lady looked at his saddle-sprung gait 
in dismay, and turned to go back to the car. “Never 
mind,” she exclaimed hastily, “I don’t think I want 
to see them if I have to walk that way.” 


e * e 
Bonehead Definitions 


A tommyhawk is what if you go to sleep suddenly 
and wake without hair, there is an Indian with. 

A mugwump is a bird that sits on the fence with his 
mug on one side and his wump on the other. 
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From Father to Son 


Father (facetiously): “Don’t you think our son gets 
his intelligence from me?” ' 
Mother: “He must. I’ve still got mine.” 


eee 
Could Be 


Major: “‘What is a maneuver?” 
Recruit: “Something you put on grass to make it 


green, sir.” 
e «ee 


No, Thanks! 


Mark Twain once asked a neighbor if he might 
borrow a set of books. 

“You're welcome to read them in my library,” 
replied the neighbor ungraciously, “but it is my rule 
never to let my books leave my house.” 

Several weeks later the same neighbor sent over to 
ask for the loan of Mark Twain’s lawnmower. 

“Certainly,” said Mark, “but since I make it a 
rule never to let it leave my lawn, you will be obliged 


to use it there.” 
ee ¢e 


More Advanced 


The lovely co-ed sat next to a famous scientist at a 
formal dinner. “Tell me, what do you do with your 
time?” she cooed, ever so sweetly. 

“I study astronomy,” replied the elderly gentleman. 

“At your age? Why, I finished astronomy last year.” 


As You Will 


A man was praising his wife, as all men ought to do 
on proper occasions. “She’s as womanly a woman as 
ever was,” he said, “but she can hammer nails like 
lightning.” 

“That’s remarkable,” said a listener. 

“Yes, sir,” said the first speaker, “‘you know lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place.” 


e ee 
An Even Sentence! 


A case came before the police court involving the 
ownership of an eight-day clock. After listening to 
both sides of the argument the magistrate turned to the 
prosecutor: 

“You get the clock,” he said gravely. 

“And what do I get?” asked the accused. 

“You get the eight days,” replied the magistrate. 

e ee 


Collegiate 


Mother: ‘‘Now say your prayers, sonny, and go to 
sleep.” 

Little Charley (a new football fan): “God bless ma. 
God bless pa, God bless me—rah! rah! rah!” 


V Meroe Shoot 
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Advanced Business Training 
(Continued from page 253) 


conduct themselves. 


Emphasis is also placed upon mastery of 
the fundamentals. A salesman must be able 
to express himself in correct and convincing 
English, he must send in accurate reports, 
and he must strive to develop a pleasing 
personality. 


Advanced business training includes one 
semester of law. The course is not limited to 
business law alone, but it also includes the 
motor vehicle laws. In a survey of the class, 
80 per cent of those driving automobiles 
were found to be driving without licenses; 
all but 12 per cent of the class were driving. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the drivers had been 
driving for two years or more. Each year a 
number of students have taken their ex- 
aminations for an operator’s license after 
studying the code, and they have passed 
with high scores. In this unit, safe driving 
is emphasized. 

The main body of the law course covers 
contracts, negotiable instruments, and 
agency, but there are brief units on do- 
mestic relations and crimes. The course is 
vitalized by a study of cases. The cases 


used should be in language that high school 
students can understand, for many college 
case books are utterly beyond the under- 
standing of the majority of high school 
students. 

Each year a trip is made to the county 
court in order that students may see actual 
court procedure. For most students this is 
their first visit to a court. Upon returning 
to the classroom, the students draw a 
diagram of the courtroom and write up 
their observations. The desirability of 
avoiding legal difficulties is understood by 
the student after he has witnessed a trial. 

Law is taught primarily as a means of 
getting along with our fellow human beings. 
We are not trying to make amateur lawyers 
or to dispense with the service of lawyers, 
but we do wish to help students avoid legal 
difficulties. 

The study of law is an excellent subject 
for teaching clear thinking. Conclusions 
must be drawn from facts; facts must be 
distinguished from opinions; and facts must 
be stated clearly and accurately. 

Does this course in general business train- 
ing function? Well, students like it, and 
the enrollment has grown year by year 
since it was added to the curriculum. 





Fundamentals 


THIRD EDITION . 








vertising. 





WORKBOOK 


TEACHERS’ MANUAI CHICAGO 





FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is class- 
room tested. There is no waste of time on non- 
essentials and on intangible theories of ad- 


With each chapter plenty of problems are pro- 
vided of two types: (a) those for classroom dis- 
cussion and (b) those which require outside 
work and classroom discussion. 


The book may be used for an independent 
course in advertising or for a part of a corre- 


lated course that may include retailing and 
merchandising. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI 


of Advertising 


BY ROWSE AND FISH 


vWv 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








February, 1942 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady teacher with A. B. degree and certificates in two 
states (majored in commerce, English, and social sciences), 
desires commercial teaching position in a high school. Has 
had 8 years’ experience teaching in high schools, private 
schools, and adult vocational schools. Can also teach Latin. 
Address, No. 171. 





Man with 21 years’ experience as high school teacher and 
supervisor desires commercial teaching position. Has two 
B. S. degrees. Has had business experience and private school 
experience. Address, No. 172. 





Experienced shorthand teacher desires position in a private 
school. Address, No. 173. 





Man, 40, with outstanding lecture and public relations 
ability desires position. Can teach 20th Century Accounting, 
law, and_salesmanship. Can also assist with personnel and 
promotional program of the school. Address, No. 174. 





Man with 30 years’ experience as teacher, salesman, prin- 
cipal, and manager of leading private business schools desires 
position. Is thoroughly acquainted with all types of business 
school work. Available now. Address, No. 175. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and allied subjects 
desires position in a good business school. Wife’s services 
are also available if desired. Address, No. 176. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Fieldman to act as tuition salesman for a 
private business school. Fine opportunity for one who can 
produce results. About 20 high schools in territory from which 
to draw. High commission. Send complete details with photo- 
graph. Address, No. 177. 





WANTED: Teacher of typewriting, Business IV, U. S. 
history, world history, and band. Salary about $140 a month. 
Address, No. 178. 





WANTED: A woman, about 35, with teaching ability and 
good personality to become identified permanently with a 
proposed business institute that will operate on a college level. 
Must be able to originate and develop a secretarial course. 
Address, No. 179. 





WANTED: Experienced man or woman with executive 
and constructive ability in teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping-accounting. Leading business college located 
in a Central-Western city. Opening anticipated for September, 
1942. Address, No. 180. 





WANTED: Man with experience as field representative 
and accounting teacher for position with a business school 
located in a large Eastern city. Must have car. Send details 
concerning age, education, experience, and references in first 
letter. Include photograph. Address, No. 181. 





WANTED: Experienced field representative for the largest 
chain of business colleges in Texas. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. High commission paid; $50 a week draw. Must 
have car. Address, G. D. Durham, Durham’s Business Col- 
lege, Austin, Texas. 


















° SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
¢ SCHOOLS TO BUY 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO 









C/o THE BALANCE SHEET 


201-203 W. FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Married man with two degrees and experience as a teacher, 
registrar, and solicitor desires to contact one or two experienced 
teachers, men or women, with some capital to organize a school 
in or near Los Angeles. School to offer business training to 
high school and college graduates. Address, No. 182. 





WANTED: High-class schoolmen and women with thor- 
ough background, good personality, and ability to sell courses 
to join national organization offering new idea. New plan not 
a correspondence course; has proven record of remunerative 
results. Opportunity to manage own territory under franchise 
plan; no investment required; small overhead expense. Those 
accepted will be furnished financial backing, but no salaries 
will be guaranteed except upon production basis. One repre- 
sentative needed in each Congressional district in the United 
States. Special plan for financing students in business col- 
leges. Address, P. O. Box 625, Winter Haven, Florida. 





WANTED: Experienced field and office registrar, man or 
woman, to join staff of a leading secretarial school in New 
York City. Applicants must be 30 to 40 years of age and must 
have attractive appearance, dynamic personality, college back- 
ground, and a proved record of experience in obtaining enroll- 
ments from high-grade clientele in a competitive market. 
Attractive starting salary with excellent opportunity for ad- 
a. Send complete details in confidence. Address, 

o. 183. 








WANTED: Fieldman for well-established business college 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Drawing account and commission. Ap- 
plicants must have good selling record and must be sober. 
Give full outline of qualifications in first letter and send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 184. 





WANTED: Thoroughly competent Gregg shorthand (func- 
tional method) and typewriting instructor immediately for 
position open in an ethical business college that enrolls high 
school graduates. Present instructor being drafted. Prefer a 
degree instructor, but efficiency and wholesome personality 
are more essential. No administrative duties. Send complete 
qualifications, recent photograph, and state approximate salary 
in first letter. Address, No. 185. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a well-established business school in 
the Southeast. Must have a good reputation, no debts, low 
overhead, and an enrollment of 75 students in day school 
each year. Experienced school owner will pay cash. Address, 
No. 186. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small business school in California. Has 
good reputation, no debts, and attractive equipment. Low 
overhead. Excellent territory. A real buy for person who will 
go after business. Address, No. 187. 





FOR SALE: Small school, closing its first year. Located 
in a Southeastern city with a population of 20,000. City is in 
a manufacturing territory with a population of 150,000; 20 
high schools from which to draw., Enrollment large enough to 
pay for school; can be doubled. All-round teacher-manager- 
solicitor or man and wife could handle. Owner selling because 
of poor health. $1,000 cash needed; balance from the school. 
Address, No. 188. 
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FOR LEASE: An established two-teacher school in a 
Pacific Coast city of 80,000. Well equipped. Will lease for 
cash. Owner is called for defense work for the duration of the 
war. Address, No. 189. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: Established junior college with 
fine location and good Has « tent faculty and 
good enrollment. Owner called to ——s and will sell school 
or trade it for real estate. Address, No. 190. 








FOR SALE: Small school, five years old, located in a 
county seat near Philadelphia. Free from debt. Enviable 
reputation. Equipment and supplies worth approximately 
$2,000. Cash price $3,000; $3,500 on terms. Only responsible 
person considered. Address, No. 191 





FOR SALE: Western business college that has done an 
annual business of from $25,000 to $30,000 for several years. 
Total monthly expense about $1,200. Present enrollment 
normal. Competition negligible. Price $12,000 cash. Excellent 
opportunity for a good business college man. Address, No. 192. 





FOR SALE: Small Southern business school with a good 
reputation. School may be bought by responsible person on 
easy payments. Address, No. 193. 





FOR SALE: Small school with good equipment and fine 
reputation. Located in southern California. Owner selling 
because of other interests. Fine opportunity for live-wire 
schoolman. Address, No. 194. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Almost new stenotype. R bl Case 
ncluded. Address, No. 195. 








FOR SALE: Latest model Stenotype No. B-103431. New. 
ag including case and instruction books. Address, 
o. 196. 





Sheaffer Appointed Supervisor 


Chester L. Sheaffer 
has been appointed su- 
pervisor of distributive 
education at the Eichel- 
berger Senior High 
School, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Sheaffer 
has been a member of 
the faculty in the de- 
partment of business 
education for the past 
three years. 

Mr. Sheaffer is a grad- 
uate of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. He is now 
working toward the com- 
pletion of his Master’s degree in the fields of 
distributive education and consumer educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In addition to 
his professional activities, Mr. Sheaffer is 
national auditor of Sigma Tau Gamma, a 
social-professional fraternity operating in 
the teachers’ college field. 











C. L. Sheaffer 
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Hansen vs. Sylvanus 
(Continued from page 249) 


A. Yes, they were. 

Q. And how were they when Mr. Sylvanus received 
them? 

A. Almost as bad. 

Atty. Harms: That is all, Miss Williams. Your Honor, 
if the attorney for the defendant has no more wit- 
nesses, I ask permission to call Ernest Seybolt to the 
witness stand. 

Judge: Have you any more witnesses, Mr. Davis? 

Atty. Davis: No, your Honor. 

Judge: Permission granted. Have Ernest Seybolt take 
the stand. 

Clerk: Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Seybolt: I do. 


(Direct examination by Atty. Harms) 


Q. Mr. Seybolt, what is your occupation? 


A. I am president and manager of the Seybolt Brothers 
Fur Company. 


Q. How long have you worked in the fur business? 
A. Nearly twenty-eight years. 


Q. Mr. Seybolt, what care would you recommend for 
pelts in the month of June in this climate? 


A. They should be kept in a refrigerated room. Unless 
this is done, raw pelts are almost certain to deterior- 
ate. 

Q. Do you handle your own furs in this way? 

A. Yes. 


Atty. Harms: That is all, Mr. Seybolt. 
torney for the defendant any questions? 


Atty. Davis: No questions. 

Judge: Are there more witnesses to be called? 
Atty. Harms: No, your Honor. 

Atty. Davis: None for the defendant, your Honor. 


Judge: Will you give your closing arguments, Mr. 
Harms? 

Atty. Harms: Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
you have heard the evidence as it has been presented. 
I believe it is clear to you that the damage to the 
pelts was due to the carelessness of the defendant, 
Harry Sylvanus. The evidence has proved it. I am 
sure you will agree that our claim is just. 

You have heard how the defendant neglected to 
provide a suitable storage place for these valuable 
furs and thus caused damage to them. The judge 
will instruct you as to the defendant’s duty in this 
respect. Mr. Hansen and I have full confidence in 
your ability to decide this case fairly. 


Has the at- 


Judge: Mr. Davis, will you present your closing argu- 
ments? 


Atty. Davis: Your Honor and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
my worthy opponent, Mr. Harms, has presented 
only one side of the case in his arguments. We have 
shown that Mr. Sylvanus provided a safe, secure 
place for the furs. Under the law, that was his duty; 
he did it. No one could rightfully ask more. He 
had no responsibility for the natural condition of the 
pelts. Could he help it it if they came to him in 
poor condition and just naturally decayed? 

As fair-minded citizens, as honest jurors, I have 
every reason to feel sure that you will do your duty 
by declaring that my client, Harry Sylvanus, was 
not responsible for the damage. 
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Judge: Will you present your rebuttal, Mr. Harms? 

Atty. Harms: Gentlemen of the Jury, I hope that you 
will not be mislead by the arguments of Mr. Davis. 
Please remember the evidence which shows clearly 
that Harry Sylvanus was at fault. All we ask is that 
you do your legal duty and decide this case accord- 
ing to the evidence. 

Judge: The law in this case is clear. This was a mutual 
benefit bailment. It was the duty of the bailee, 
Harry Sylvanus, to exercise reasonable care for the 
object of the bailment. Of course, reasonable care 
for one article may not be reasonable care for another 
article of a different kind. It is up to you to decide 
whether the care exercised in this case was reason- 
able. If it was, there should be no damages. If it 
was not, you should decide the amount of damages © 
to be paid. Have you any questions? (Pause) Then 
the jury will retire. 

(Thirty minutes passes) 

Judge: Have you reached a verdict? 

Foreman of the Jury: We have, your Honor. 

Judge: Will you read the verdict. 


Foreman of the Jury: We find the damage to the pelts 
to be due to negligence on the part of Harry Sylvanus 
and we find the damages to be the amount asked in 
the suit, $800. 

Judge: You have heard the verdict. It will be entered 
in the records of this court. Mr. Sylvanus, you are 
to pay the amount of $800 to Mr. Hansen. Is there 
anything further? (Pause) Then this court stands 
adjourned. 
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Improving Instruction 
(Continued from page 258) 


sure to close the balance of the profit and loss sum- 
mary account into the capital account. Post these 
entries to the accounts in the ledger. Caution 
should be taken in posting to the profit and loss 
summary account that each account balance is 
entered separately, even though a combined journal 
entry may have been made. 


. Rule the accounts that are closed in the appropriate 
manner. Double lines are used immediately for ac- 
counts with single amounts; single and double 
lines are used in accounts with more than one 
amount on either side. Also balance in red the 
cash, supplies, insurance, postage, and capital ac- 
counts, bringing the new balance down below the 
double red lines in one ink figure. 


Prepare a post-closing trial balance from the ac- 
counts in the ledger. For checking purposes, you 
can be sure that the balances in the post-closing 
trial balance are identical with those in the balance 
sheet column of the work sheet with the exception 
of capital. This account should be the amount in 
the work sheet plus the net profit. 


TO THE PUPIL: Please do not be afraid to use this 
paper as a reference. It was given to you for that 
purpose. However, after you have completed the 
bookkeeping cycle several times you.should be 
able to get along without it. I hope that these 
directions will prove to be of some benefit to you. 





BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 

















